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Notes of the Month. 


Sir Charles Stanford, the musician, who died this spring in London, was of 
Irish origin, He had a long and disinterested career, and will be remembered, 
among other things, for his popularisation of Irish music. He was a collaborator 
with Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, now one of our few links that remain with 
the pre-Yeatsian past. Mr. W. J. Turner, the English critic, in an interesting 
article, has compared Stanford, in his “ melodious and easy charm,”” to Thomas 
Moore. Stanford was a pioneer of musical education in England; in spite 
of that, says Mr. Turner, “ I see no advance in English musical talent.”” Mr. 
Turner takes us, in melancholy fashion, through the list of living English 
composers ; but he omits the name of Miss Ethel Smyth. But do readers of 
the Dublin Magazine know the name of Miss Smyth? It is to be hoped many 
of them have read her delightful book of memories, with its description of a 
tennis party in Bray in the seventies and her meeting there with Oscar Wilde’s 
brother. Miss Smyth attributes her want of fame in England as a musician 
(she is a composer and a conductor) to anti-feminism. But how then does she 
account for the popularity and success of her literary work¢ Her “ Mass” 
which was praised in Berlin years ago, was recently revived in London. Previous 
to the revival she published in an English magazine an article of quotations 
from all her favourable press-cuttings; an advertisement very obviously 
disguised as a defence of her sex ! 

5 * * * 


* * * * * 


Mr. Turner contrasts the “ musical barreness ’’ of England with English 
pre-eminence in poetry. “ We have only to name Blake, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Keats, Byron, and Shelley to realise that English poetry has a pre-eminence 
even more striking than German music.” If Byron be omitted, England is 
left with five poets “ with whom you can rank not only no one in European 
poetry since 1800, but no one in European poetry since 1321.” An astounding 
statement, illustrative of the Chauvinism with which so many of the younger 
English critics appear to be seized nowadays whenever they discuss national 
literatures. It represents, no doubt, a reaction from that period, immediately 
after the Victorian, when the eyes of the directors of literary fashion in England 
were turned away from their own country to the ends of the earth. But Goethe ¢ 
but Racine¢ Their supremacies are not a question of fashion. In the next 
line, indeed, Mr. Turner mentions Goethe alongside Heine, Hugo, Baudelaire, 
de Musset, Verlaine, pairing these off with Rosetti, Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Arnold, and the other Victorians. Mr. Turner’s judgments would have 
astonished these mighty dead themselves—especially his putting of Goethe in 
a scale to balance the group of (as he thinks) secondary English poets. We 
see Blake nowadays as one of the most significant of modern spirits ; and Goethe, 
outside of Germany, is no longer regarded as the supreme depository of modern 
Wisdom. But simply as poets, how are Blake or even Shelley, in range and 
lyrical beauty, to be compared with the great German ¢ 
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The Elizabethans (Chapman and Hall) contains a number of essays and 
lectures which the late Mr. A. H. Bullen had intended to publish in book form 
at his own press at Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Bullen was an artist-publisher 
of the Bohemian school, and, though he lived chiefly in the Elizabethan world 
of poetry, he did not disdain good modern writing. He published the collected 
edition of W. B. Yeats’ work in 1908, and his interest in the Irish poet brought 
him to Dublin on business more than once. But, except for Mr. Yeats, I don’t 
think he found much to please him here. He remained to the end characteristi- 
cally the Elizabethan scholar, mixed with the old-fashioned English patriot— 
touches of this patriotism will be found in the posthumous essays. He was 
not a successful man of business, and did not resemble one ; but Iremember him 
years ago in a Dublin office, pacing up and down the floor a whole morning as 
he talked of copyright, and of sheets, and of “ pushing ” books in Ireland. He 
looked like Mark Twain, and had a pipe in his mouth which he never succeeded 
in lighting, though he struck matches continually ; the pipe comes back to the 
memory as I read in one of these essays to his allusion to tobacco, ‘ that most 
valuable and beneficent of all plants.” 

* * * * * * * * 


The protest against the banishment of Unanumo; the Spanish author and 
philosopher, by the Spanish dictator, Primo de Rivera, presents some curious 
features. To begin with, none of the protesters—the literary men of other 
countries—seem to have troubled to enquire why Senor Unanumo was banished. 
Enough for them that the philosohper of Salamanca is a man of letters. M. 
Anatole France, who headed the protest from Paris, should have learned by 
experience not to be in a hurry. It will be remembered that he recently 
defended, in the name of the freedom of letters, M. Victor Margueritte’s book, 
La Garconne, a nasty novel which had no more relation to literature than a 
work by Miss Corelli, actually comparing the measures taken by the State 
against M. Margueritte (he was deprived of the Legion of Honour) to Flau- 
bert’s treatment by authority years ago. From Italy, d’Annunzio called 
de Rivera, whom he knew at Biarritz, a stupid soldier ; but de Rivera had the 
advantage in replying that he was acquainted with both the works of d’Annunzio 
and those of Unanumo. “ There is no comparison,” wrote the old soldier, 
“between your high patriotic inspiration and the subversive intentions of 
Unanumo.” Meanwhile England and Ireland joined in the fray; a letter 
signed by Gilbert Murray, H. G. Wells, Sidney Webb, W. B. Yeats, and others, 
appeared in The Times protesting against Unanumo’s fate. To this the Spanish 
ambassador has replied stating that if Unanumo had been an Englishman he 
would probably have been hanged long ago for high treason. The last straw, 
which led to the “ mild ’’ measures taken against him, was the publication of 
an irreverent skit on the Queen of Spain, who is, by the way, an Englishwoman. 
Mr. Sidney Webb, who is an English Cabinet Minister as well as a man of 
letters, must Le sorry he spoke. 


* * * * * * * * 


“ But the other (recipient of the highest of British honours, the Order of 
Merit) is Dr. F. Bradley, an obscure philosopher in Oxford.’ Thus, the 
London correspondent of the Freeman’s Journal. I take down from the shelves 
Herr Harold Hoffding’s useful little book, Modern Philosophers, and read: 
“‘England’s most renowned thinker of recent times is undoubtedly Francis 
Ae Bradley, who, born in 1846, lives at Oxford as Fellow of Merton 

ollege. ... 


The Passion and Death of Professor 
Owen O’Dea, D.Litt., M.R.LA. 


By ROGER CHAUVIRE. 
(Translated from French by P. Browne.) 


M. ALAIN SARHELAGAT, of the Collége de France, standing 
behind the tall black reading-stand, which a column upheld, 
was delivering his lecture. 

It was a memorable occasion for Mr. Owen O'Dea, Professor of Irish 
at the Queen’s University, who presided. The great brass mace, sur- 
mounted with the crown and cross, and resting on two forked supports, 
shone on the green cloth in front of him; his fingers toyed mechanically 
with the unnecessary bell. Before him, in the enormous grey hall, whose 
corners were saturated with frigid, bare, adherent shadow, the Royal 
Irish Academy, twenty-five or thirty old gentlemen scattered here and there, 
sat gravely on the schoolroom seats, breathlessly listening. Beside him 
the Vice-President, a clergyman, stretched his correct legs with their 
black cloth gaiters, and turned towards the ceiling his thin aristocratic 
visage, shaven and rosy, with that look of leisure, superior boredom and 
disdainful insignificance, that is seen in old portraits. Behind his 
opened palm he stifled a yawn; and Professor O’Dea, D.Litt., M.R.LA., 
who was listening with avidity, with delight, with exultation, was secretly 
indignant. 

What a splendid inspiration of his to invite the French scholar to 
Dublin, and what good luck it was to hear him lecture! He was a little 
man with a face like parchment, and a polished crown to his head, surs 
rounded by a slender garland of dark grey. A few isolated grey hairs 
straggled arbitrarily across from edge to edge of the desert of his baldness. 
The zig-zag of a vein, apparent in his temple, was a trace of premature 
old age. With his hooked nose, the thin moustache that hid the corners 
of his mouth, and his small grey goatee, he would, thought O’Dea, have 
fairly well recalled the traditional image of the Evil One, were it not for 
that honest expression through which shines the peace of the soul, often 
the characteristic of men of thought. The voice was frail, yet accustomed 
to public utterance, astonishingly clear; the English was sure, though 
poor in idiom—just a little too distinct and articulated to be native. 

How exquisite and noble, after all, was this French race, a worthy 
and perfect gentlemen, this Frenchman. Poor France! overwhelmed 
by those heavy Prussians, trampled under foot by an army of occupation, 
exhausted by an enormous war indemnity, she lay bloodless and without 
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help, without a face of pity to bend over her, fainting at the conqueror’s 
feet. Ah! in this dolorous valley of tears and trials, it was always the 
same tragedy: each thing of fairness, of beauty, of delicate whiteness, 
one day or another, sooner or later, brutally attacked, defiled, ground 
by the force and ugliness of the world. France trodden down by the 
Germans, as Ireland by the Saxons. The last of the nations of chivalry, 
she, who to her latest breath had defended the Pontiff against the hatred 
of the Garibaldian atheists, the Eldest Daughter of the Church, and in 
her, the holy Roman Church itself, once more humiliated by the heretical 
princes. Well, it was beautiful, it was just and salutary, to see poor 
Ireland, weak and alone, in contrast with the mocking powers, raising 
up her sister in martyrdom, and wiping the blood from her face. And 
dearer to Ireland among all the French should be Bretons like this worthy 
M. Sarhelagat, whose name bespoke his origin—the Bretons in whose 
veins flowed fraternal blood, who, obstinate in preserving their age-old 
nobility, still spoke the ancient language of the common founders of the 
race. O’Dea united in the same friendship all the sons, dispersed and 
fallen, of the glorious ancestors, those who still kept the noble old speech 
and those who had abandoned it for that of the conquerors, the people 
of Cornwall and of Man, the Irish, the Scots, the Welsh and the Bretons. 
A certain pride of Pan-Celtic race was stirring his imagination, an intoxi- 
cating and misty headiness. 

Not, indeed, that he nourished in the least a spirit of revolt. He was 
too timid to feel the wind of such a temptation, and also too good a 
Catholic. If it should please God some day to restore the ancient inde- 
pendence and the ancient pride, He would be able, without the weak 
aid of men, to raise new Machabees in their time. Himself, a simple 
believer, rendered to Caesar the things that were Caesar’s, and his allegi- 
ance to the Queen. And since the body of Bishops, lawful depositaries 
and sure guardians of doctrine, had condemned the rebellious Fenians, he 
detested those Fenians with all his heart. 

No; what the old man felt was a sentiment full of sweetness and 
strength, something quick and young that led him on, an impulse that bore 
him, while he listened to the man of Gaul speaking in a familiar tongue, 
So pertinently and so lovingly, of the things to which he had devoted his 
own life. It seemed to him that a communion of studies had from all 
time woven between them a secret understanding, only now discovered 
with such joy, a fraternity recognised at last. It seemed to him that living 
and dead things, in this old and traditional assembly, should this day 
recognise one of their own. And as his eyes ranged tenderly over the 
skin backs of the bindings, ranked in countless battalions all round the 
immense hall, he thought he perceived, from out the beloved manuscripts 
which he had read, transcribed, edited, handled all his life, the princesses, 
the heroes and the gods rising to welcome to the threshold of ancient 
Ireland the guest who had come over the sea, a late-born son of their 
blood. 
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For it was only a quasi-Gael who could tell again with such profound 
learning and warm predilection the past greatness of the Gaels. Just 
now he was reading that marvellous passage of the Battle Rout of 
Muirtheimhne, in which Cuchulainn, knowing that he is about to die 
(for the seers have predicted his end), having said farewell to his master 
Cathbhadh the Druid, mounts his battle chariot, and full of proud and 
melancholy acceptance, goes to meet his destiny ; a scene more beautiful 
perhaps, than the leave-taking of Andromache and Hector, because it 
is more manly, oh! less gracious and less touching indeed, but more 
heroic and fiercer, as though rusted in its funereal grandeur. Homer 
beside it seems like a beautiful dagger, storied over with elegant tracery 
of gold, exhumed from a Mycenean acropolis; but this recital is like a 
broken sword of bronze, discovered by vulgar accident in a Connaught 
bog, rugged and green. 

Owen O’Dea listened with mouth half-open, spellbound. Nothing 
stirred in his frank and kindly countenance, neither the smiling eyes 
with their wrinkled lids, nor the shaven and somewhat feeble lip, nor 
even a thread of the white beard, worn like a neck-band in the fashion of 
old times. He was listening. He had lived so much, these forty years, 
in the company of heroes! They, much more than the men of his genera- 
tion, were his friends and familiars. Of the Lord Lieutenant he knew just 
the name; but King Conchobhar and Queen Maebh, why, he had lived 
under their shadow. So much so that this timorous and worn little man 
lived transposed in a permanent dream of massacre and glory; each 
morning, as he opened his boiled egg, he sat in truth in the hall of the 
Red Branch, among chieftains who devoured entire carcases of swine, 
and drank copious draughts from their bowls of beer, under the hollow 
gaze of the skulls of the vanquished, overhead in the rafters. Such an 
exile and a stranger was he in his own age, that the students as a joke had 
christened him Brian Boru, as though we should say Hugh Capet or 
Pharamond. And that was why he listened with his whole soul. 

Now, you remember that when the hero, son of a god, was departing 
in sorrow to his death, God the Father in recompense revealed to him 
His Angels, His Paradise and His faith, But can you believe it¢ it was 
there, at the highest moment of the poem, that the catastrophe was let 
loose. 

And yet M. Alain Sarhelagat was translating marvellously: ‘* Thus 
saying, Cuchulainn turned his face towards the ramparts of Emhain, and 
fixing his eyes on them he listened to the lamentations of farewell the 
women raised. Then it seemed to him that over there, above the fortress 
of Sailenn, which now is called Armagh, he saw the angels in their watches, 
he knew that above the fortress all space from earth to heaven was filled 
with splendour and with light...” 

M. Alain Sarhelagat left off reading here to make a learned, exquisite, 
and rapid digression on the Irish word Ién, full, which is the Welsh llawn, 
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or the Latin plenum, and on the dropping of the initial p in the Celtic 
languages: which disquisition Professor Owen O’Dea admired exceed- 
ingly ; for though he might instinctively guess at old Irish, he was no 
philologist. But the Frenchman continued to translate : 

‘* All space from earth to heaven was filled with splendour and with 
light, with all sorts of excellent things, pealing of organs, singing of 
canticles, music of minstrels. | And in presence of this sight he meditated 
profoundly, and the melody which he heard sank into his heart and inclined 
him to divine love. And he told this revelation to Cathbhadh, saying : 
* The only and all-powerful God whom those dwellers above revere, it 
is He whom I adore, and it is in the Supreme King, Creator of heaven 
and earth, that I believe. And, therefore, now and forever, welcome 
be death!’ And it is thus he parted from Emhain, and thus in all good 
cheer and joy, light-hearted and free of care, he went forth again on his 
road; and all lassitude or sinister vision and darkness of soul departed 
from him.” 

‘* That,” continued the thin little voice, which had yet such clearness 
and such decisive calm, ‘‘ that is, of course, an interpolation.  Irrecon- 
cilable with the rest of the story, which is altogether pagan, badly joined 
besides to the context and easily taken away without any resulting injury 
to the meaning—quite the contrary—it is one of those glosses devoutly 
added by;the copying monk, in order to christianise the traditional history 
anyhow, and to justify its preservation in a converted world. It is a press- 
ing task for modern erudition to re-establish the anterior form by a 
systematic pruning of the interpolations, which are indeed betrayed 
by their naiveté at the first glance.”’ 

What?’ What? What¢: The poor old man cannot believe his ears ; 
in fact he can scarcely be said to listen any longer. Unfaithful scribes ¢ 
Suspect additions? Texts in danger of crumbling to ruin¢ And he 
had built on them for forty years as though on solid rock! Miustrust 
suspicion, doubt everywhere ! But then....But then. ... What 
was to become of his great work, the labour of his days, the seven volumes 
on the History of Ancient Ireland¢ And even that deception would be 
nothing, or very little, merely a wounding of self-complacency. But 
what was grave and tragic in the case was that everything he had loved, 
believed in, lived by, everything which had enabled him to bear with 
equanimity the greyness of celibacy, the depression of a mediocre lot, 
a childless old age, the very abasement of a country secretly adored, every- 
thing which had left in his eyes, in spite of so much bitterness, that flaming 
pride at times, and that perennial peaceful light, the index of hidden 
happiness—all that, all that, was nothing then but an assemblage of 
nursery tales! A wave of revolt and indignation rose in his heart, a wave 
of blood to his face... . 

He starts at the sudden clapping of hands, sharp and unanimous, 
lost in the big grey hall. M. Alain Sarhelagat, of the Collége de France, 
has just sat down, and he, as president, must rise and propose to the meeting 
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the ritual vote of thanks to the lecturer. Never has he been worse than 
on this solemn day, never more awkward, more uncertain, more at a loss 
for words. And the older members of the Royal Academy, feeling 
slightly humiliated before the Frenchman, look sorrowful and distressed.. 

One could make allowance for distraction, but really, there 
are days when the good man’s head is wandering! Happily 
the reverend vice-president, who has to second the vote of thanks, turns 
out with serene mastery and the self-assurance of nullity the well-worn. 
stuff of hackneyed phrases. Thanks to him, honour is saved. But-O’Dea 
is on the downward grade, the old man has come upon him. 

Ah, yes ! and even more and quicker than the members of the Royal 
Academy can imagine, for it is in soul he has aged, and in a moment. 
It is for him as though a glacial and withering breath has just passed over 
a lovely secret garden, as though a marvellous, triumphant, delicate 
flower has closed and suddenly faded through its influence. And how 
mournful and long drawn out and troubled is the high tea to which he 
has invited his confrére, before the departure of the boat; and he had 
promised himself such pleasure from it! In vain has Johanna donned 
over her worthy grey hair her most starched and ironed cap, in vain does 
she wear the newly bought cuffs; in vain has she surpassed herself for 
the Frenchman and covered the table with her most ambitious receipts, 
cucumber sandwiches, mustard sandwiches, various kinds of home- 
made bread, jellies and blanc-manges of divers colours. She feels there 
is something out of joint, and her eyes, first astonished, then anxious, and 
finally severe, question the eyes of her master. The old man, divided 
between his duties as host and the disarray in the depths of his mind, 
finds nothing to say. Ordinarily he is so talkative and amusing, full of 
quips and sallies, a veritable fire-works of Irish fun ; but to-day his candles 
are extinguished. The Frenchman, who hardly knows him, for whom 
the foreign tongue is like a veil being woven around him, does not guess 
the cause of his trouble and takes his awkwardness for ‘‘ British reserve.” 
At last O’Dea can stand it no longer : 

—Once more, Professor, I feel obliged to convey to you on my own 
behalf my appreciation of the honour and profit your visit has brought 
us. But was there not in your lecture one debatable point’ When 
without direct proof, after all, and relying on abstract logic, you cast 
doubt on the certainty of that passage, were you not’... were you 
not? ... well, giving too high a consideration to a simple conjecture ¢ 

—But my dear confrére, courteously replied the small and tranquil 
voice, the tampering with the text is palpable. | Here is a poem, certain 
features of which bring us back to the remotest antiquity, perhaps to the 
bronze age, a poem in which we find the most primitive beliefs, animism, 
fetishes, taboos, totems, and can you admit in it at the same time a passage 
of entirely Christian inspiration’ The fraud in obvious, and its author 
can scarcely be said to wear a mask ; he is a cleric. 

—An ecclesiastic! to corrupt like that... 
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—Now, my dear sir, who else? Js fecit cui prodest. In that time, 
I need not tell you, they alone were able to write. And what with false 
decretals in the Papal treasury, false title-deeds in the charters of 
monasteries, the forgery of documents was for them legal tender and 
blessed bread. They had hardly a scruple about it. Indeed our copyist 
beside them is very innocent, having an end of edification only in view. 

And the courteous little voice went on, went on, high-pitched, level, 
pitiless, with a sound like that of an auger boring through wood. And 
the arguments rained, a long, sharp, heavy downpour, rained from that 
erudition at once immense and detailed, impossible to find at fault. The 
patch-work of the Middle Ages? why everything proved it: glosses on 
the words too ancient to be understood even then, breaking of the sense 
by violent insertion of elements foreign to the context, anachronisms 
of armament, incompatibilities of ideas and customs, woman sometimes 
treated as lady and sometimes as beast of burden, Christian asceticism 
beside barbaric pride and sensuality, the imitation of the Welsh Arthurian 
cycle and the continental legends. . . . And the story of the Four Masters, 
and the chronicles of Clonmacnoise, and the Annals of Tighernach. .. . 
It was a deluge. And poor old O’Dea, inundated, tossed about, tumbled 
over, drowned, was losing courage and foothold. And it seemed to him 
in his distress that between him and the sun of the ancient days there 
would be for ever henceforth that leaden cloud, low-lying, thick, grey, 
opaque, out of which was flowing, flowing, flowing inexhaustibly the 
inexorable rain. Yes, it was like a waterfall, irresponsible and patient, 
falling, wearing away, and hollowing out its bed, that voice—small and 
peaceful, horribly peaceful, rooting up the tender grain from the earth 
of a soul, and indifferent, nay, unconscious, of what it was doing. 

—Documents, he continued, invaluable documents for human 
history, assuredly, but which in their actual state must be handled with 
extreme caution, must first be edited—that is to say, verified, compared, 
classed, dated, freed from their chaff .... 

—Admitted. ... But even with those reserves, Professor, the 
legend is the trace of historic events which it recalls and bears witness 
to; and that authorises us to have confidence in ours, as the Greeks, 
for instance, had in Homer... 

—Homer! Open the Peloponnesian War, my dear colleague, and 
you will see that Thucydides, four hundred years before the Christian 
era, saw nothing in the campaign of Troy but a brawl between a few dozen 
fishermen, and nothing in the Iliad but a fireside tale. And even in the 
Iliad you don’t find Achilles leaving the goddess Thetis to pay his respects 
to the Father, the Son, or the Holy Ghost. 

—I agree. But once we have put aside the supposed Christian 
additions, the anterior bulk of the story at least remains intact. 

—WNot even that, my dear Mr. O’Dea. You can’t stop half-way. 
If you admit textual criticism, the entire text falls under its laws, the entire 
text must be subjected to microscopic examination. 
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—But with such theories there can be no confidence in anything. 
—It is clear that we historians must learn, as a first duty, to mistrust. 


Mistrust! Oh, cruel word! Decidedly, Mr. Owen O’Dea is not 
very well this evening. He does not accompany his confrére to the 
Station, as he had intended ; he begs to be excused. And when the other 
goes off, perched on the high seat of a jaunting-car, and rocked by the 
swaying of the supple vehicle, his eyes follow him with that agonised, 
hateful, submissive look with which a man’s eyes follow a woman who has 
given him pain... . 

—Johanna, I don’t know what ails me... . 


—I saw, Professor, that there was something wrong. You must 
go to bed, Professor. A stiff glass of punch, and a good night on top of it, 
Professor, and there’ll be nothing the matter with you. 

But the Professor had a bad night. Uneasy, tormented, absorbed, 
he could not sleep, and was tossing about from hour to hour on his arid 
couch, weary, and with a bitter taste in his mouth. He felt as though 
an evil seed had been sown in his spirit, as if a poisonous and obscure 
germination were working its way and rising out of the earth. Some- 
times, in moments of drowsiness, he had the impression that an incubus 
was watching him from the shadow of the curtain, ready to pounce on him, 
and he would start from his half dream with an oppressive sensation, 
with sweat on his brow. If he could only put aside the thought of what 
was haunting him! Once, with this hope, he took his beads, and concen- 
trating his mind with all his energy, courageously began a decade; allin 
vain: he failed to exorcise the accursed Sarhelagat. The latter’s argu- 
ments continued their procession through his brain, and all his hostility 
could not deny them their weight. Their mass, their precision, their 
order, their logic, forced themselves on him. And he regretted having 
raised that discussion at table, and given the Frenchman the chance of 
further pick-axe blows at the edifice of his happiness and his belief— 
those blows that caused him so much pain, and whose cruel breach he 
would not have felt only for that. And he reproached himself for his 
imprudence. And he yawned with fatigue, worn out by the return of 
the same obsessions incessantly ruminated, and by insomnia and sadness. 
Only at morning did he sleep, overpowered, in sluggish and fidgety torpor, 
varied by sudden starts of nightmare. 

Towards nine o’clock, at breakfast, between his ham and eggs and 
his cup of tea, feeling nausea in his mouth and desolation in his heart, 
he told himself that it was too idiotic and made himself a promise, to act 
in all things as if M. Alain Sarhelagat, of the College de France, had never 
existed, never opened his mouth before the Royal Academy. Because 
a pedant had assumed that cock-sure manner for five minutes, to impose 
as evident his airy conjectures, should be, Owen O’Dea, renounce what 
had been the honour, the certitude and the joy of his life—a life devoted 
for forty years to righteousness and honesty of work ¢ There was a kind 
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of cowardice in his complete dejection. And having thus rallied himself, 
he went out, calm again, to give his class. 


It was a disaster. Hardly had he begun, with his usual verve and 
enthusiasm, when he felt voice and thought hesitating, vacillating, yielding. 
He had become double, made up of two separate personalities ; one of 
them continued to roll forth the beloved and majestic history, still bold 
of front, and yet uneasy; for behind him the other lent an ear to a thin 
ironic voice, and watched with unruffled attention the lovely iridescent 
soap-bubbles burst as soon as blown. And the first one, preoccupied, 
could not keep himself, even in his perorations, from casting a glance 
over his shoulder at the curious employment of his double, so that his 
discourse showed signs of his distraction. The malevolent tribe of students 
smiled wickedly, or even chattered insolently without paying any heed : 
Oh, I say! it’s all up with Brian Boru, it’s time for him to go join his 
ancestors. 

Old O’Dea, on his return, could not swallow his lunch. Sunk in 
the sofa of his study, he gazed blindly through his third story window 
at the leafless branches in the neighbouring park of Stephen’s Green. 
He brooded over his dumb fury, all the more savage because he could not 
(for who would understand him ¢) unburden his soul of it to a living being. 
At one moment he cast all round him, on the manuscripts copied by his 
hand, on the well-beloved books that lined the walls, a circular look, 
angry and full of challenge; and neither the challenge nor the irritation 
were meant for them. At last, at the limit of endurance, stifling between 
the four walls, he wrapped a muffler hurriedly round him, rushed down 


four steps at a time, into the Green, and straight ahead, with the foot- 
steps of rage. 


This foreigner! This intruder! What was he meddling for ! 
What claim had he to understand the things of Ireland, he who did not 
hear in himself the infallible racial appeal, he who was not Irish? A 
wave of indignation passed over him, as well as another sentiment, filial 
piety and tender pity and a kind of sacred horror all together. Poor, 
holy Ireland, beaten, humiliated and not even sympathised with, the 
Cinderella of nations, one thing only was left her in her abjection and 
misery, her memories—and some thought even that too much! There 
remained to her only that marvellous history, older than the history of 
Egypt, more harmonious than a Greek tragedy, with its triple invasion of 
Fomorians, children of night, of Tuatha De Dannan, children of day, of 
Milesians, children of the East, her immemorial chronology, and her 
kings, her heroes, her druids, her bards, her apostles, her departed grandeur 
which consoled her in her miserable present; and it required only that 
evil dog of a pseudo-scholar, a picker of holes in ancient charters, a searcher 
for animalculz, to undo thread by thread that marvellous pattern, like a 


sacrilegious rat gnawing in a vault the jewel-hemmed robe of a sleeping 
queen ! 
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Sarhelagat. .. . A nice name, on my word! and so appropriate, 
meaning in Breton, close his eye. Ah! yes, the wretch, he closed his 
eye to beauty, to poetry, to truth, to light, engrossed in his obscure pursuits 
like those of earth-worm or mole, blind as the animals that burrow under 
the ground. And then, was he even a Breton?’ Sometimes those 
etymologies are deceptive, resemblance of sound might lead astray, the 
Christain name Alain be a false lure; and, perhaps, in spite of appear- 
ances, this Sarhelagat, with that almost Latin ending in at, was merely 
a miserable good-for-nothing Southerner, or a Gascon, or a Béarnais, 
a son of those sensual heretic lands, where dead heresy, like a corpse 
infecting the soil, still shows its mark in universal unbelief. 

Besides, why distinguish: They were all the same, those French, 
for a century; all Voltairians, atheists, blasphemous boasters, king- 
slayers, priest-devourers, holding nothing sacred any more. Did not 
the Archbishop of Paris fall recently by their bullets, as another did in 
*48¢ Had they not hunted that beautiful, noble and pious Eugénie, 
flower of a Catholic stock, a loving daughter of the Holy See, had they 
not sullied the emblematic bees and hoisted on the throne the republican 
and freemason rabble: Ah! Lutheran as they were, the Prussians 
were better; at least they were noblemen, they served their king, they 
respected venerable things ; and the Divine protection had shown they 
were right, this war was a punishment of heaven. 

What was there surprising, then, that Sarhelagat should be found, 
by nature and vocation, among the cynical scoffers and insolent negators 
and born insulters of all that was beautiful, ancient, great and holy? A 
spirit like his, headstrong, audacious, inflexible, was the very devil of 
pride, and his profound science was only a further curse on him. Besides, 
was it not a secret warning, a sign the Almighty had set on him, that 
faun-like, demoniac mask, that bill-hook nose, that wagging goatee, and 
those narrow eyes, which evoked at the first look the likeness of the evil 
spirit? How had he, O’Dea, allowed himself to be caught in the trap 
of that subtle and cunning discourse, and not be conscious that he was 
being tempted? — 

Thus was the old man thinking aloud, as he walked violently along 
by the fountain, speaking to himself just above his breath, and gesticulating 
without being aware of it. And the students who were crossing the park 
were saying among themselves that now, indeed, Brian Boru was ripe 
for Stillorgan ; and the passers-by, three-fourths of whom knew the old 
master well, followed him for a while with an uneasy look ; and the ducks 
to which he came daily to throw bread, not seeing their pittance fall, 
and noting from the corner of their eyes the menacing arabesques which 
the unloosed muffler was describing in the air, moved away from the bank 
with a combination of dignity and prudence, doubting whether their 
friend was not possessed this evening. 

Nevertheless, having long exhaled his anger, spent his strength, 
and breathed fresh air, he returned home with nervous tension relaxed, 
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easier in mind, and slept better. Only sometimes, through the darkness 
of sleep, he seemed to hear a high-pitched little voice, quiet and courteous, 
quiet and courteous, which wickedly, and without respite, kept whispering 
him unintelligible things. 

At any rate he slept, and on waking next morning he found himself 
serene once more, more tranquil and stronger. 


That is why he sat at his study table early in the morning, bent 
on courageously delivering a frontal attack on the evil charm that hung 
over him. Those old poems which he knew almost by heart, in which 
he had never found a mistake, he was going to read them once again with 
all his attention, all his probity, because malign spirits were to-day accusing 
their scribes of having tampered with them. And he opened his Great 
Battle Rout of Muirtheimhne, a copy which he had formerly spent two 
long weeks transcribing with his own hand in the British Museum, from 
the famous manuscript, Egerton 132. 

How beautiful it was! Diving into it again, he refound the emotion 
of former days, of all time since, and the same enthusiasm. How could 
they not be authentic, texts like these, so grand, so naked, so rude, breath- 
ing so completely the infancy of mankind, ingenuous and barbarous ¢ 
What later poet would have had the genius to invent the farewells of 
Cuchulainn to Cathbhadh: ‘* Bear my salutations to Emer, my beloved, 
wish her long life and health: Emer whom never, never more shall I 
return to see. A great pity that I must part ; sad and pitiful the parting 
which separates me from you. For so even as to-day in sorrow and 
darkness of soul I go away far from Emer, so in other times returning 
from strange countries and distant races, often and often, full of bravery 
and joy I returned to our home, I returned to her... .’’ And how, 
I ask you, would the supposed tamperers have possessed that naive, 
virginal, inimitable savour ¢ 

And now comes the wonderful passage which that maniac suspects : 
‘* Then it seemed to him that over there, above the fortress of Sailenn, 
which now is called Armagh, he saw the Angels in their watches ; he knew 
that above the fortress, all space from earth to heaven was filled with 
splendour and with light, with all sorts of excellent things, pealing of 
organs, singing of canticles, music of minstrels... . . ” Ts it not lovely ¢ 
and to imagine that a chance scribe could invent out of his head such 
poetry, is it not an absurdity, or a forced conclusion, or a perversion of 
tastes ‘‘ And in presence of this sight he meditated profoundly,- and 
the melody which he heard sank into his heart and inclined him to divine 
love. . . . And it is thus he parted from Emhain, and thus in all good 
cheer and joy, light-hearted and free of care, he went forth again on his 
road, and all lassitude or sinister vision and darkness of soul went far 
away from him. .. .” Oh, is it not lovely? Is it not lovely ¢ 


Not, indeed, that. . . . Yes, it must be conceded. . .. It was not 
a fact that, if you examined prosaically the logic of things, you found a 
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very close connexion between this portion and the preceding. . . . But 
we're not in the domain of algebra, are we? We're in that of epic, and 
primitive epic. Barbarian minds, still entirely sensual, altogether dazzled 
and stupefied by violent and successive imaginings, were complete 
strangers to our logical rigour. Do the Hebrew prophets shine in the 
sequence of ideas But all these Frenchmen, slaves of their geometrical 
mode of thought, are incapable of escaping from it. . . . Still, let us be 
just! It is true that the two contexts, before and after the incriminated 
passage, would link easily together, and even, let us confess, more naturally. 
. . - But what does that prove’ That the story, after being interrupted, 
continues; nothing more. Everything happens as if a later recension 
had surreptitiously slipped in those fifteen lines between the two; yes, 
perhaps; but everything happens as if is not a proof: as to evidence, 
from whom shall we get it? So then, what is the need of wantonly 
effacing a thing of beauty, of depriving ourselves of the pleasure of it. 
To the devil with the whole affair! It would have been better to read on. 
But to the devil with the accursed Frenchman who poisons all joy! Could 
he not have stayed at home ¢ 

And old O’Dea, henceforth uneasy at heart, continues his reading ; 
‘and if he falls again under the spell, it is a troubled spell from now. And 
the drama unfolds itself to his eyes once more, grandiose and funereal, 
the murderous onslaughts of Cuchulainn on Queen Maeve’s army, and then 
Laeg, the charioteer, the divine horse, and at last the master himself, 
feeling in their turn the anguish of the three enchanted darts, the hero 
tying himself to the standing stone in order to die erect, and the vengeance 
for his death, and up in the sky, on a visionary chariot drawn by horses 
of mist, the apparition of his soul to the queens who had loved him. 
** And he sang with his dead lips a prophetic song, foretelling the arrival 
in Ireland of men with shaven heads, and the triumph of Patrick, and the 
coming of Christ, and the dawn of the Last Judgment.” 

... Yes, it is true, Cuchulainn as solar demi-god and Cuchulainn 
as precursor of Saint Patrick are things not easily reconcilable. . . . But 
what of that¢ If the position became indefensible, we could abandon 
it, free to entrench ourselves further back. After all, the admission that 
a Christian elevation of soul was sometime fitted in to the old pagan story, 
no matter how disagreeable it may be, can yet be made. It would be 
a victory for that rotten Sarhelagat; but when we have cut away that 
much, the poem, I hope, remains intact. . . . Not so, however! Not 
even that much! The fellow was only too right, you can’t compromise 
with doubt ; if you begin, you must continue ; you must examine every- 
thing, sound everything, suspect everything. That dog of a Frenchman, 
with his ferocious, inexorable, inhuman logic! Nothing remains certain, 
nothing solid under foot ; everything crumbles before him; everything 
collapses. But then, if it appears that this prophecy in the mouth of 
Cuchulainn is a supposititious prophecy, as indeed . . . as in truth there 
is ample reason to think... . But then... then... then... 
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A loud cry. With a swing of the arm, the Great Battle-Rout of 
Muirtheimhne crashes against the wall. And Johanna rushes up at the 
sound, only to find a poor man fallen forward on his table, with his face 
hidden in his crossed arms, sobbing unrestrainedly, with hard arid sobs, 
without a tear. And to all the questions that are heaped upon him, he 
shakes his old white head in despair, and repeats merely: ‘*’Tis nothing 
«es tisssothing. . . “fis nothing . ...” 

From that moment O’Dea just vegetated. Att first he tried to limit 
his teaching, to confine himself to the study of language and grammar ; 
but was he built for such a dry and punctilious task¢ = No; _ broad 
sympathy and emotion were what he needed, enthusiasm for the heroes, 
pity for the victims, love of the martyrs, the outpouring of the spirit to 
all that was great. Feeling his courage fail him, he asked the Provost 
of the University for a holiday to cover the end of the academic year. 
Poor O’Dea, after forty years’ professorship at the College, had now but a 
worn out prestige. An assistant, hard-souled and pushing like most young 
men, had his eye on the job. This holiday, a preliminary to retirement, 
settled matters for everybody. 

And now the old man, who had worked so much, who had loved 
nothing but his work, used to be seen meandering idly along the quays, 
where for whole hours he would stay looking at a grimy race of youngsters 
playing barefoot in the thick black mud, and at the dockers, with their 
breeches belted below the knees, loading and unloading the ships; or 
he would go and rest on a seat in the Green, wrapped in his heavy cloak, 
and there, so long as the shy sun of the Irish springtime radiated a little 
warmth, he would abandon himself to a melancholy dreaminess. Mr. 
O’Neill, the librarian of the Royal Academy, was astonished ; Dr. O’Dea 
was formerly so assiduous, it seemed likely that once free of his professorial 
duties, he would live in the library—and he had not been seen there again. 
Sometimes, after his evening tea, he would go mechanically and sit on the 
old threadbare sofa as had been his wont; he would reach for a book 
that he had read a hundred times, and then, having barely opened it, 
would shut it again, put it back in its place with an air of precaution, 
with a singular impression in which discouragement and a little dread 
were mingled. 

But more than ever he used to make long visits to the church. It 
was the only place in the world where he still enjoyed an absolute calm. 

His parish church was the University chapel, built under the Provost- 
ship of Cardinal Newman, a littlé miracle of taste among the shameful 
churches of Dublin. The old professor had seen it rise from the ground ; 
there was not a stone of it but was familiar and sweet to him. He loved 
its little columns of marble, many-coloured, surmounted by enormous 
capitals laden with sculptures, its polished walls, plated with marble and 
stucco and gold, the tribune with its gilt trellis, like an arabic pattern, 
and in the background, overshadowing the altar, the half-dome of the 
apse, wherein a blue Christ, flanked by blue martyrs with golden palms, 
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opened his wide eyes amid the gold mosaic. The narrow Byzantine 
windows shed from above a parsimonious light ; and Owen O’Dea, with 
his beads motionless between his fingers, contemplated in charmed 
abandonment, with a delicious feeling of childlike helplessness, the red 
lamp of the Blessed Sacrament, which tenderly shone in the half-darkness 
yonder, like a flickering star. 


He came one Sunday to the ten o’clock Mass, to avoid the half-past 
eleven, too frequented by society, and distracting from the service with 
its music, and also the twelve, because of the sermon, which nearly always 
disillusioned his piety. He entered. In the twopenny enclosure, well 
before the priest appeared, the poor were already kneeling on the pave- 
ment, praying half aloud. Every moment there was coughing there. 
And he discerned as he passed a slight odour that rose from there, a warm 
and animal odour, like a human mist, so poor and Franciscan, which he 
scented with obscure happiness, perhaps because it awakened in him 
mechanically the reminiscence of other such Sundays of service and prayer. 


Sacred Roman Church! mother so caressing, attentive, and always 
seasonable in attuning herself to the hearts of her children. . . . The 
Service was sweet and mournful, that Lenten service in which the Church, 
with anguish, tears and resignation, awaits the martyrdom and death of 
the Beloved. Below his white silk hood, the priest wore the penitential 
violet chasuble. He said his Mass quickly and in low tones, in a murmur. 
And the old believer felt with sweetness this unison between his sadness 
and that other more ample sadness; and vaguely thankful, but full of 
wonder—yet no more than a son who discovers a deep-lying affinity 
between his mother and himself—the old man prayed. 


Sacred Roman Church! immortal, unchangeable, infallible teacher, 
assuring, confirming, fortifying the souls of her children. . . . She was ever 
the same, since the ancient days ; she taught always the same thing, with 
the same words, the same rites, the same pomp; nothing of her had 
changed, not even the order she imposes on the stones, and when the great 
Newman desired to build a new chapel worthy to be the dwelling-house of 
God, he had only to copy to the letter the most ancient past. She had 
never varied; in her what had been true yesterday was true to-day and 
would be true to-morrow ; she taught not how to doubt, but how to believe, 
she was a source of steadiness and confidence and peace. She alone 
knew how to impose silence on that little brain-piercing voice which 
pursued him even in his dreams, and now, instead of that inexorable 
whispering, the old man listened at last (oh, deliverance !) to the notes 
of certitude like a crystalline tinkling in the silence of his soul, and he 
heard behind him, to console, warm, and magnetise his spirit, the vast 
murmur of the men of his race who were praying like himself, the murmur 
of the poor who, ill educated and ill clad, with no defence but their faith, 
but unshakable in that, were repeating, as if to quicken his own, the Credo 


which had been their fathers’. 
c 
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The congregation stood up. O’Dea also rose, and made with his 
thumb the three signs of the cross on forehead, mouth, and breast. The 
Gospel was the wonderful one of Quinquagesima Sunday, from St. Luke, 
and he read: ‘‘ Now it came to pass, when he drew nigh to Jericho, 
that a certain blind man sat by the wayside, begging. And when he heard 
the multitude passing by, he asked what this meant. And they told him 
Jesus of Nazareth was passing by. And he cried out, saying: ‘ Jesus, 
Son of David, have mercy on me!’ And they who went before rebuked 
him that he should hold his peace, but he cried out much more, saying : 
‘Son of David, have mercy on me!’ And Jesus stopping, commanded 
him to be brought unto him. And when he was come near, he asked 
him, saying: ‘ What wilt thou that I do to thee?’ And he said: ° Lord, 
that I may see.’ And Jesus said to him: ‘ Receive thy sight, thy faith 
hath made thee whole.’ ”’ 

Poor O’Dea has fallen on his knees again, with his face in his hands. 
He sees, he sees, his eyes are opened. He is broken, melted, on the rack 
with joy. At those depths, no more of human words! Prayer, prayer 
alone, unformulated, heart to heart, and tears, tears of gratitude, O Holy 
Church of God, the big happy tears that flow unceasingly between his. 
fingers, which flow down into the white beard.... 

It was the last luminous hour of his days, for after it he began to die. 
Sadness and uneasiness regained possession of him; and if he preserved. 
more apparent calm, it was not because he had less trouble within, but 
less life. As he became gradually weaker, he grew compassionate of 
himself, and for fear of suffering he cared his heart like a sensitive plant. 
That was why he never, never again opened one of those books he had 
loved above all things: he was afraid of them. About the same time, 
shortly after Easter, he made his will, by which he left to Johanna his. 
little money, and to the Royal Irish Academy all his library, his collected 
lectures, and especially his recensions of manuscripts, an incomparable 
assemblage of materials for Gaelic studies. He even insisted that those 
treasures should be removed without delay, while he yet lived, and people 
lauded his generosity, his detachment, his greatness of soul, though it 
was all simply the result of prudence. He no longer wished to touch them, 
those leaves which had been his joy and his misery, he no longer wished 
to see them; it was enough, God knows, to have them almost by heart. 
But though his glance no longer fell on them, though he thought of them. 
as little as possible, he hoped at least to retain a doubt; this doubt was 
now what he wished to save. P 

Anyway, he was declining fast. He had caught a heavy cold, which,. 
instead of improving, settled on him, and had developed, he thought, 
into bronchitis. He had hardly any pain, but his appetite was gone ; 
and at times a cold sweat broke out on him, with such a sensation of supreme 
fatigue and anguish that he thought each time he was passing away. Then 
his colleagues, the augurs of the Faculty of Medicine, decided he was 
dying of senile tuberculosis; but the true reason why he was dying was. 
the impossiblity of continuing to live. 
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He understood it, and made noresistance. At first in the growing fine 
weather, he had still been able to be out on the seats in the Green; then 
he had found it necessary to keep to his flat, because of the three flights of 
stairs ; next to his bedroom; and now he had taken to bed, and the end, 
helped on by the congestion of old age, was coming. Thus in his quasi- 
monastic little room, the old man, O’Dea, was dying—almost alone, being 
poor—between the vain concoctions of Johanna and her still vainer 
scolding. 

At intervals he had a little delirium, oh, very little—so old and weak ! 
—and through this jerky murmur of confused words a dolorous obsession 
was apparent. Sometimes he seemed to see a little devil, horned and 
bald, with two or three gray hairs crossing, none knew why, the desert 
of his pate, a hooked nose, a grey goatee, an exterior of exceeding innocence 
and amenity and niceness, who yet would whisper in your ear, without 
appearing to mean it, secrets that were mortal to those who heard them. 
And sometimes he used to see Cuchulainn, such as the old epic sings him, 
small, with melancholy look, hair as black as raven’s wings, kept back 
from his forehead by a circle of bronze, caught on his temples in golden 
rings ; he passed by seated in his war-chariot, his sword resting across his 
thighs, and the charioteer Laeg strained with all his might at the yellow 
reins of plaited leather, and the divine coursers, the Grey of day and the 
Black of night, bounded in gigantic sweeps and sent the clods of the 
heavenly prairie flying. Then Cuchulainn perceived the wicked little 
demon, and stood up to give battle with the magic dart in his hand, and 
the flame, which in the hour of conflict leapt forth from the hero’s fore- 
head, shone round his head like an elusive glory, and suddenly he grewas high 
asthe rainbow. But the other, then, began to turn, turn, turn maliciously a 
queer sort of instrument that holes through breast-plates, and which was, 
wonderful to relate, nothing else but a thin little voice, tenacious and pierc- 
ing, like the sound of an auger boring through wood, and his aim was to drive 
it through the hero’s heart. After that, things were no longer clear; there 
was something like an immense veil in the sky and over the combat, and 
the shade of the demigod, borne by dream horses on a car of cloud, vanished 
in the azure mist, while a voice, henceforth invisible, kept turning, ever 
turning its diabolical screw in the heart of old O’Dea. 

This morning, in a lucid hour, he had asked for the last sacraments. 
And almost as soon as the sacred vessels had been put away, and the 
little mops of cotton wool burnt, the Cardinal appeared, coming to say 
good-bye to Professer O’Dea, his old colleague at the Queen’s University. 
He was there, tall and stooping, with his beautiful white hair and his face 
like an eagle’s, if eagles could have that expression of sovereign goodness. 
He sat at the head of the bed, took the hand of the dying man, and said 
to him some affectionate words of comfort. But the old man seemed 
not to hear him; agitated by painful struggles of will, he was trying to 
rouse all his remaining forces. The Cardinal thought that the good 
humble man, troubled by the honour of his presence, was restless ; and 
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fearing to do him harm, wished to retire. But the other gave him a 
supplicating glance : 

‘Your Eminence ... ,” he breathed. 

Newman bent towards him. 

“Your Eminence,” he said again. “Cuchulainn. . .. Did he not see 
God¢ My Lord, was he not saved?” 

The Cardinal looked sorrowfully at his entourage, and said gently: 

“Yes, my son. Be at peace.” 

Then the old man closed his eyes and fell asleep. 

The hours passed by. Sometimes it seemed to Johanna that the 
respiration grew slower, and she no longer let go her master’s fingers, 
whose warmth was diminishing slowly. But he had no pain, and seemed 
to be asleep. It was a miraculous afternoon, one of those days when the 
Irish spring suddenly begins, luminous, mild and blue. From the Green 
close by the twittering of birds was vaguely heard from the hawthorns 
in leaf. Across the open space of the window, a seagull, with its feeble 
cry as of a soul in pain, passed with outstretched wings, like the Holy Ghost. 
And then in the street sonorous chords vibrated sweetly, with a limpid 
sound of drops falling in water: it was a poor musician preluding on his 
harp ; and his wife, a pretty creature with a fresh voice, black with grime, 
her clothes a bundle of rags and strings, her hair like a mop, began to sing. 
She was singing the Gartan Mother’s Lullaby, and the ancient cradle-song, 
which an Irish nurse, eight hundred years ago, found in her heart for a 
baby king, unfolded its solemn and tender melody, its mournful, sweet, 
obsessing gravity. 

The dying man, spell-bound, opened his eyes, and saw the light. 
It was silent, silent at last, that other, that odious voice. And the great 
expected dawn had come. He saw in the glorious brightness Cuchulainn, 
this time a victor, and unopposed, ascending to heaven, with Laeg, the 
charioteer, with the grey horse and the black horse, which sent the clods 
flying up there ; and over the chieftain’s head hovered a light which was 
at once the hero’s flame and the saint’s aureole. Then it seemed to him 
that he saw, still higher, the angels in their watches; he knew that up 
there, up there, from earth to heaven, space was filled with splendour 
and with light, with all sorts of excellent things, pealing of organs, singing 
of canticles, and music of minstrels. 

And the melody which he heard sank into his heart and inclined 
him to divine love. 

Then he bade good-bye to Johanna, pressing her fingers, imper- 
ceptibly. 

And thus in all good cheer and joy, light-hearted and free of care, 
he went forth again on his road towards eternal life, and all lassitude or 
sinister vision and darkness of soul departed from him. 


And ravished by blissful certainty, old O’Dea smiled a last smile, 
and gave up the ghost, 


Tales of the Pelesh. 


(POVESTILE PELESULUI.) 
From the Roumanian of Carmen Sylva. 


Translated by JOHN J. R. O’BEIRNE, B.A. 


THE PELESH. 


OWN from the old Buceci mountain, which has already seen so 

much that nothing can now surprise it, rushes and tumbles a torrent 

so wild, so tempestuous, that it seems in its exuberance to want to travel 
the whole world in a hurry. 

A splendid companion is this Pelesh, with its flowing mane and 
eyes of deep blue; and if it is so joyous and so strong, it is because it is 
born in the depths of a powerful mountain. We are told that it comes 
from a vast underground lake inhabited by water-nymphs; and when 
you sit down and rest near the Pelesh for a long time, so long that you 
forget the rest of the world, you can hear quite clearly the singing of the 
nymphs. Sometimes, too, a little mermaid comes down the Pelesh on 
a big wide leaf, over the waterfalls, and sails off with laughing eyes to 
see the world. But only he can see her who was born within the sound 
of bells and who has never yet thought of evil. 

With their dainty fingers the mermaids caress the wavy hair of the 
Pelesh, and speak to him in soft voices of the country down there at the 
foot of the mountains; and in return he presents them with pretty little 
mirrors in which they can see their lovely rose complexions. 

His is a mysterious murmur like that of the wind gently rustling 
in the trees; and the Pelesh is never tired, so great is his strength, so 
pleasant his journey! He pours out his foaming waves in masses ever 
renewed ; how many he has given he never enquires, for well he knows 
that down there in the deep is the great lake that will never run dry as long 
as the Buceci does not crumble to dust or the sea cover the Carpathians. 
He cannot calculate, this strange Pelesh,and never says: ‘*I do not wish 
to squander myself ; perhaps one day I will become poor and dry.” Oh, 
no! He makes his waves bound ardently and generously over the good 
God’s world, that men and animals and plants may be ever refreshed. 

But at times he gets angry, as when the spring is slow in coming 
or when the autumn passes too quickly; and then he becomes quite 
yellow, and swells so much in his wrath that he smashes and tears all that 
he can reach. But the tempest only laughs at him, or lashes him to punish 
him, or casts in his path great trees over which he must drag himself 
laboriously—he, the impatient child of malign caprice. 

But, indeed, why wouldn’t he get angry, with winter coming too 
fast! He objects strongly when the trees cast their leaves on him, and 
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he is obliged to carry dead things with which he had played all the summer ; 
nor does the shirt of ice which grips him and tries to silence him please 
him any better. 

One great fault has the Pelesh; ever and always he must prattle 
to the flowers, the trees, the birds, the winds, even to the moss on his 
stones, or to himself when none other will listen. But who would care 
to talk to himself always?’ | Why the most learned would soon become a 
greater bore to himself than even to his closest friend, that friend who has 
often to show such patience with him. 

Dearly the Pelesh loves to astonish you with his tales; he sees no 
harm in repeating what has been confided in him, and for this the 
mountains have often reproached him and called him an ‘‘ old woman!” 
That accusation makes him toss his wavy head and cast at the forest a 
malicious look as if to say: ‘‘ But don’t you listen to me very willingly !”’ 

Hours and hours have I sat beside him and listened to him; at times 
methought I saw the tips of the water-nymphs’ fingers, or their rosy 
feet or the tresses of their hair; and often have I heard a song or a 
mystic murmur. And now I will tell it all to you. 

Of course, what the Pelesh said was not a secret, since so many 
already know it, for the ferns, the mosses, the myosotis, and the beeches 
and pines know it too; and those who do not already know it will learn 
it from the winds which shake the leaves till they tell all, so that the birds 
can tell it again over nine lands and nine seas, right out to where the 
tempests end and where there is no more air. But I have no wings and 
cannot carry these little tales afar, and, therefore, I tell them to you, 
children, so that you also may one day visit the Pelesh. 

Perhaps he will tell you much more than he told me; and to those 
who have never yet had an evil thought the nymphs will surely show 
themselves. 

You are now going to hear of things such as never were; yet if 
they had not happened the Pelesh would not have told them. 


I—THE MOUNT OF LONGING. 
(Varful cu Dor.) 


There was once at Sinaia a dance such as never had been seen before ; 
for it was a great festival day, and up at the monastery the monks kept 
open tables piled with good things for all. The people had thronged 
from afar, from Izvor and the Glade of the Chamois, from Comarnic 
and Predeal, and from over the mountains. 


The stn shone so hot in the valley that the maids removed their 
kerchiefs from their heads and the boys threw their hats, covered with 


flowers, on the grass behind them, so that they might dance with less 
fatigue. 
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The mothers stood round on the grass, nursing their children; their 
veils glittered afar, light and white like flowers. 

_ What a pleasant pastime! Such stamping of feet and such shouts 
of joy! The girls seemed to float in the air, as if their dainty feet, showing 
under their tight skirts, were not touching the ground. Their bodices, 
richly embroidered in varied colours, shone with gold, as well as the coins 
hung round their necks. The dance swayed to and fro in wide and narrow 
circles like the waves of the sea to the music of the fiddlers, a music that 
throbbed like the pulse in the veins. 


A little to one side, leaning on a long pole, stood a young shepherd, 
gaying at the dance with eyes black as mulberries. His figure had all 
the slenderness of a young pine; from beneath his sheepskin bonnet 
his hair fell in black ringlets over his shoulders. His shirt was grey, 
tied round his waist with a large leather girdle; on his feet were sandals. 
His look had not moved for an instant; now his eyes found what they 
sought, and stopped gazing fixedly at a young girl who did not seem to 
notice him. 

The girl was beautiful—lovelier than the fairest flower, lovelier 
than the rose of the Buceci or the rhododendron. Her eyes had two 
bright lights, one in the black pupil, another in the brown iris encircling 
the black pupil. Her teeth shone every time she opened her lips of coral ; 
her hair was as black as the abyss whence comes the glitter of a waterfall, 
and her crown of flowers did not droop, but kept upas if she gave it life 
and freshness. 

Her figure was so slim that it looked as if it could be broken with 
one hand; yet in spite of that everybody spoke of her strength. Yes, 
Ileana was beautiful, very beautiful; and Ionel, the young shepherd, 
gazed at her all the time. At last he, too, approached the circle and took 
her hand. The young girls looked at them, laughing, and a sudden blush 
suffused Tleana’s face. 

Then all at once the fiddlers stopped their cadence on a vibrant 
chord; the boys made their partners ‘‘ turn on themselves” and pass 
under their outstretched arms; and with a sudden twist Ionel grasped 
Ileana’s hand. That meant a lot; but Ileana only lifted her shoulders 
and started to laugh. 

“* Tleana,”” said he in a low voice, ‘‘ do you see the withered leaves 
there on that beech? It is time for me to go down with my sheep into 
the valley, down in the Baragan plain, perhaps over the Danube into 
the Dobrudja. Say but one kind word to me,so that my heart may not 
be troubled when I think of you looking at the other young men!” 

‘What am I to say to you? You do not love me, and will seon 
forget me.” 

‘*T would die rather than forget you, Ileana.”’ 

‘Words, only words ; I pay no heed to them.” 

‘‘ What must I do to make you believe me ¢”’ 
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Ileana’s eyes sparkled, as she said to him'with averted gaze : ‘‘ Some- 
thing you cannot do!” 

“*T can do anything ! "’ said Ionel slowly, as if he did not know he 
was speaking. 

‘No, you cannot stay away from your sheep; you would part from 
them with greater reluctance than from me.” 

‘* Without my sheep ¢ ’’ said Ionel with a sigh. 

‘* There !’” said Ileana, jeeringly, ‘‘ the only thing I ask is that you 
stay up there on the mountain with no sheep, and that you cannot do. 
As I said—words, only words!” 

‘* And yet if I did as you say ¢ ’’ said Ionel, turning pale and gnashing 
his teeth. 

The boys and girls had gathered round them again and were listen- 
ing. ‘* Don’tdoit!’ ‘* Yes, doit!” they cried, vieing with one another. 
Then an old shepherd with white hair and bushy eyebrows put his hand 
on Ionel’s shoulder. ‘' Let the girls go,” said he: ‘‘ they will break 
your heart and then laugh about it. Don’t you know that the shepherd 
who abandons his sheep will surely dies ’’ And he shook his fist at 
Ileana, saying: *‘ And you! you think that because you are beautiful 
you can dare anything and that your presumption will not be punished ; 
but remember that all the evil you do will recoil upon yourself !’’ 

Ileana laughed: “* There is no need for him to go there, and I have 
no need of him either.” She turned on her heel and ran off to drink of 
the spring near the monastery. But Ionel paid no heed to any of them ; 
with pale cheeks and lips compressed he started off towards the mountain. 
He passed by Ileana, and only made a sign to her with his hand. ‘‘ Don’t 
do it!” cried she, adding her jeers to those of the other maidens; and 
the Pelesh rumbled: ‘* Don’t do it! Don’t do it!’’ But Ionel heeded 
not, and under the mid-day sun he mounted the slippery slopes, passing 
under giant pines which six men could hardly encircle, and through the 
shadowy forest of beeches, towards the shepherd’s cabin around which 
his sheep were penned, and from which his dogs ran towards him barking 
for joy. 

He ran his fingers through their silky coats, and called his pet ewe : 
‘* Br-r-r, little sheep, br-r-r!’’ She came to him with her little lamb, 
and let him plait her fleece with the flowerets he had snatched from 
Ileana. 

He begged of the other shepherds to take his sheep with them, telling 
them that he would join them later ; he had made a vow, he said, and must 
first carry it out. . They alf listened to him in amazement: ‘‘ and if I 
never return,” he added, ‘‘ say that the Mount of Longing has invited 
me to its nuptials !’’ He took his trumpet in hand and proceeded higher, 
right to the top of the mountain, whence he could get a view of the Danube 
far below him, and of the distant Balkans. ' 

There he stopped ; he put the trumpet to his lips and blew a plain- 
tive melody. Then he called his most faithful dog, who came bounding 
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round him, wagging his tail and dragging him by the coat in the direction 
of the valley, till at last Ionel, who could no longer withstand him, chased 
him off, with tears in his eyes, threatening and casting stones at him. 
He had now cast off his last friend, and he remained alone in the wild 
solitude of the mountain. Two eagles wheeled round and round at his 
feet ; except for that, all was silent. 

He laid him down on the hard ground and sighed so profoundly 
that one would have said his heart was breaking ; then he fell into a sleep 
of melancholy and languor. © When he woke the clouds were rolling 
round his head; they approached nearer and nearer to him, moving 
rapidly at first, and then stopping suddenly and enveloping him in a thick 
fog, till he could not see a foot in front of him. 

Suddenly they seemed to take shape; and, holding one another 
by the hands, lovely ladies, in shining robes white as snow, floated 
around him. He rubbed his eyes, for he thought he was still dreaming ; 
then he heard their song, soft and low, as if it came from afar, and they 
held out their lily-white arms to him. ‘‘ Beautiful youth! be mine, 
be mine! Come with me!’ So he was called from all sides; but he 
only shook his head. 

**Do not resist us!” cried one of them. ‘‘ We desire to give you so 
much happiness that you will forget the valley for ever.” She separated 
the clouds with her hands, and a clearing appeared before him so full 
of flowers that he had never seen its equal, and in the clearing a shepherd’s 
cabin made of rose petals and a stream that rolled its pearly drops on the 
odorous moss. 

‘* Come, that is where we will live,” said the beautiful lady with the 
silvery voice. | 

‘** No,” said the other, ‘‘ come with me.” And before his eyes 
she constructed out of the clouds a house which, under the sun’s rays, 
looked like a rainbow. The interior was soft and downy as the finest 
cotton; the floor and walls were of turf and flowers, and from the roof 
fell the rainbow drops which, the moment they touched the ground, 
gilded the sward and the flowers. ) 

“* Tt is here that we will dwell,” said the lovely lady: ‘‘ I will adorn 
you as Iam adorned.” And she put on his head and neck chains formed 
of the shining drops ; but he shook them off. 

** One alone,”’ he cried, ‘‘ can beautify me—one alone, my beloved 

‘* Well, then, I would be your betrothed,” said a third: ‘* There is 
my dowry.” And gathering together the clouds, she made them into 
sheep, sheep, and still more sheep, till all the mountains and the heavens 
were full of them. They were of a dazzling whiteness, with bells of 
silver and of gold on their necks, and the grass sprang up verdant beneath 
their feet. The face of the lone man lit up for a moment, but he did 
not hesitate to wave the seductive vision aside with his hand, and he said : 
“* T have only one flock, my own, and I do not wish for any other.” 
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Then the clouds became thicker and more sombre; soon he was 
swallowed up in black clouds; lightning flashed and thunder rumbled 
in crashes near him. And in the thunder he heard a voice crying : 

‘* Audacious son of the earth, who dost dare to despise us, thou art 
doomed to perish !” 

The thunder pealed as if the whole mountain had broken and 
clattered into the valley; the snow fell on Ionel in light flakes, fine at 
first, then thicker and thicker, until the mountains around were entirely 
buried, and till his cloak, his hair, and even his eyebrows were covered 
with it. From the middle of the hurricane of whirling snow resounded 
again the harmonious accents of those gentle voices, alternating with 
flutes and horns and with songs. Then, built by invisible hands, there 
arose before him a palace of snow of such brightness that for an instant 
he was forced to shut his eyes. 

When he opened them again the moon and the stars had come 
together in the palace, and all the walls were luminant with their brilliance. 
The moon was enthroned on a high, soft divan, and was looking at the stars, 
which had joined hands and were dancing a quadrille. Every moment 
new stars arrived ; according as the skies became blacker the moon would 
make a sign, and a little star would come from the heavens into the palace. 

‘There were some very small stars there, like children ; they tumbled 
pell-mell, laughing and playing at the moon’s feet. Others arrived 
majestic, with long trains that swept the tops of the mountains, trains 
as long as the whole Buceci, and carried by little stars, all brilliantly clad 
and adorned with garlands and crowns of a dazzling brightness. The 
doors of the palace widened of their own accord when the powerful stars 
appeared, and one of them commanded the moon to descend from the 
throne and do her bidding. Then she made a sign to Ionel, and said 
to him: 

** Come, son of men, and be my spouse; you will make the tour 
of the worlds with me; you will have my little stars for servants, and will 
yourself be inundated with light like a bright star ! ’’ 

Ionel had approached the door without realising it, and he listened 
to these seductive words which accompanied the light song of the other 
stars. Then the moon raised her head and looked at him, and she looked 
so like Ileana that poor Ionel put his hand on his heart and cried out: 

** Were the world at my feet, I would I might carry it to Ileana ! ’” 

There was a whistling, a rumbling, then a terrific explosion; the 
stars threw themselves up to the heavens in an endless, solemn line ; the 
palace collapsed and overwhelmed Ionel, and the moon gazed sad and wan 
at the piles of snow. 

The gnomes, who had heard the dreadful cracking over their heads, 
scrambled out with great difficulty from the interior of the mountain to 
see if any danger threatened their homes. They found the immense 
heaps of precious stones of which the palace had been built, and, full of 
joy, they set themselves to gather up their inestimable find and drag it 
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into the heart of the mountain, where they stored it in vast caverns. It 
was while thus engaged that they found poor Ionel, and as he was not 
entirely lifeless and was more beautiful than any of them, they took pity 
on him, dragged him below with great difficulty and laid him down on the 
softest moss. . 

They drew water from their hot and cold springs and washed and 
bathed him; then they carried him down to their immense underground 
lake which is fed by all the waters. They plunged him just once in it ; 
he woke up quite well again and looked around him in astonishment. 

** Where am I¢ "’ he asked at length. Very natural was his surprise ; 
above him the shining rocks formed arches of immeasurable height, the 
tops of which were lost in the blackness of the night. At his feet 
stretched a lake so vast that it appeared to fill the whole interior of the 
earth; this lake also stretched far into the darkness, and all round it 
stood, ran, or crept thousands of gnomes with long beards and little 
lights which they carried, some at their belts, some on their heads. In 
long files they carried precious stones; they washed them in the lake, 
which added to their brilliance, and laid them in heaps on beds in the halls. 
Many arrived on rafts bearing jewels of very strange kinds; some 
chartered ships for very long voyages and left the banks. 

In the vast halls there was a confusion of tongues and of lights 
which completely bewildered Ionel, but all seemed quite familiar with 
their tasks except those who surrounded him; they did not know what 
to do with him. All at once he was seized with a desire to depart also 
for the distant sombre and unknown regions, and he jumped on a vessel 
which was about to raise anchor. 

Then there rose from the waters a stately lady, resembling Ileana, 
like a sister, and she held out her arms to him. _Ionel longed to rush 
forward, crying ‘‘ Ileana!’’ but twenty strong arms held him back, and as 
many others began beating him unmercifully. He tried to defend himself, 
for the fair lady continued to make signs to him, but they did not desist, 
and in their rage they actually stoned him. But a gnome wearing a crown 
then appeared, and ordering them to stop the struggle, he said : 

‘* You are deceived, Ionel; your betrothed is not here; she is in 
the valley and awaits you. For me this lady is destined, and many long 
years have I waited for her.” 

The beautiful lady made a very angry grimace, which was, nevertheless, 
charming, glared at them, and plunged into the waves. The little king sighed, 
Ionel sighed, and all the gnomes sighed like good and dutiful subjects: 
but they still kept their stones ready till Ionel’s death would be decided. 
But the king looked with compassion on the handsome shepherd, and 
ordered him to be washed at once with the waters of the wells of healing, 
for he had lost blood from many wounds; and he had him conducted, 
rejuvenated and dressed, to the summit of the mountain where they had 
found him. As he was departing he said : 
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“‘ You have committed a fault, Ionel; you have forgotten your duty 
for the love of a pretty woman. Your loyalty to her is beautiful and 
great, but your infidelity to your duties is still greater; and though I 
understand your sentiments, I cannot shield you from the punishment 
in store for you.” 

With a heavy heart Ionel ascended to the summit of the mountain, 
around which the storms were still raging. The tempest became more 
violent with every moment, as if it wished to hurl the solitary man from 
the mountain top and smash him into atoms. _Ionel clung to a projecting 
rock and looked around him with wild eyes, suspicious of new enemies, 
new dangers, or new temptations. Then it seemed to him that the 
hurricane cast him to earth, that it shook him and tore out his heart, 
and that he was dying of grief. He clung more grimly to the rock, 
which seemed to sway under his grip, and through the roaring and the 
din he heard cries, calls and threats uttered now by several voices and 
again by only one. Then fanfares of trumpets rattled in his brain, and all 
at once his love for Ileana changed to a bitter, burning hate, for that 
with a smile on her lips she had sent him to his death. Yes, he would 
remain here, faithful to the very end, but in the spring he would descend 
and disdainfully take his leave of her for ever. No woman would ever 
possess his heart ; only his flock, which he had so shamefully abandoned, 
would ever possess it. 

Then from the interior of the rock resounded a voice powerful and 
deep: *‘ Ionel, you are mine without escape ; you are in my power, and 
for ever!” And at the same time the rock changed into a gigantic 
woman, who clasped the shepherd in her strong arms and kissed him with 
her lips of stone. Terrified, he tried to defend himself, but to no avail. 

**Who are you?” he cried. ‘Is everything here then leagued 
against mes’ Who are you, if not the Vifora? ” 

The woman had become a rock again, and across the tempest 
resounded the words : 

“*T am Longing; you are mine, and the last lips you will kiss are 
mine.” On the moment all became tranquil, and the sun shone 
out. It showed a pale man who leant on his trumpet, gazing fixedly 
down into the valley, right to the Danube. The man did not breathe, 
he did not move; the beating of his heart did not raise the arms folded 
on his breast. Scarcely did the slow movement of his eyes betray the 
fact that he was still alive. Snow,and ice accumulated and rolled into the 
valley, and under them the young verdure crept. The forest was 
despoiled of its withered foliage, the buds began to show themselves. Ionel 
seemed not to notice. The song of the birds and the roaring of the 
torrents mounted towards him through the warm rain. 

Ionel did not hear. All that was living seemed to gather round as 
if to wake him, but in vain; he looked down towards the Danube fixedly, 
as if he were carved in stone. All at once life re-animated his features, 
his eyes shone, a light blush coloured his cheeks, and he listened, with 
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his arms and head stretched forward, to the barking of the dogs and the 
tinkling of the bells approaching. Then clearly he saw his flock 
approach ; with his trumpet to his lips he tried to sound a welcome, but 
in vain; he could only bring his hand to his heart, crying: ‘‘ I am 
dying !’’ and fall helpless on the ground. 

In vain did his dogs lick his hands and face, in vain did his little 
sheep Mioritsa bound around him, vainly did the shepherds call his 
name; there he lay, a smile of happiness on his ravaged face, and gave 
no reply. Beside him the horn which his last breath had animated lay 
broken, and naught around him showed signs of the struggle which the 
young man had undergone. They buried him where they found him, 
and called the mountain ‘‘ Varful cu Dor,” The Mount of Longing. 


Often have I been up there and seen his tomb; the sheep browse there 
ever, 


His Will. 
He wills to be alone 


With thee: 


A stone, 
A stream, 


A sky, 


A tree: 


It is his dream 
To be 


Alone 
With these, and thee. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 
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A Story Without an End. 


By DOROTHY MACARDLE. 


T was soon after the truce began that Nesta McAllister came to Phila- 
delphia. A little shyly she came among us and a little critically 
she was received. Many of us had worked with Roger McAllister, and 
delighted in him as the wittiest, believed in him as the most creative and 
inspiring of Ireland’s men, and we wondered, when we heard of his 
marriage, whether he had been lucky and wise. 

We liked Nesta. Very young, very dark she was, very serious at 
times, without the defiant gaiety that is the only armour for such a war 
as she had to wage. 

She contributed little to the talk and story-telling of those evenings, 
but loved to listen, and one felt in her a sensitive response to one’s precise 
meaning, one’s more discriminate thought, which made the talk grow 
subtler when she was there. Una, who knew her best, said of her : 
** She has lost herself in Roger’s life and mind.” Frank said: ‘‘ She is a 
little woman who'll get hurt.” 

It was on one evening when we had been recalling old prophecies 
and forebodings and telling of omens and dreams that she told us her 
troubling little story ; she told it, I think, chiefly to hear us assure her 
that the dream could never come true. 

It had happened in January when she and Roger were living in hiding 
in the mountains of County Cork, he waging with his pen a campaign 
so dangerous to the enemy and so infuriating that we dreaded capture 
for him more than death. No man in Ireland was more remorselessly 
hunted then. 

‘It was in the middle of the worst time of all,’’ she said, ‘‘ when 
martial law had been proclaimed and men were being tried by drum-head 
court-martial and shot on any pretext at all. You could be shot for 
‘ harbouring rebels,’ you know. We didn’t harbour rebels, of course, 
because Roger’s work had all to be done ‘underground’; we lived 
without even a servant in a little four-roomed cottage in the hills. When 
it was necessary for Roger to meet the others he used to go off alone on 
his bicycle at night and come back just when there came a chance. Those, 
of course, were my worst times. 

** Tt was on a night when he was away that Ihad the dream. You 
know,” she said, hesitating a little, “that I have had dreams sometimes 
that came true. I dreamed of my father’s stroke, though he was quite 
well, just before it came—I saw his face change—and my sister’s baby— 
before it was born. . . . I saw it under the sea—and, afterwards, in the 
‘ Leinster,’ they were both drowned. It is terrible to dream like that. 
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“* As a rule, when Roger was away I couldn’t sleep, but that night 
I was very tired and fell asleep before twelve o’clock. In the dream we 
were sitting, he and I, in a room lighted only by candles—the living- 
room of the cottage it was—I saw the make-shift couch by the fire and the 
door that opened straight on to the road. It was night; the door and 
shutters were bolted and there was no sound. I think I was looking 
into the fire—I was looking at something, anyhow, that shaped itself 
into a face—a thin, long face with hollow eyes. I hated it; I tried to 
drive it away. Then we were in the room just as before, Roger 
writing by the candle-light, with no sound—I was waiting for a sound. 
Then it came—footsteps on the gravel outside, and a long, low, hissing 
call; then a knock, someone knocking with his knuckles on the door. 
Roger stood up and crossed the room quickly and opened the door, and 
four men, carrying a stretcher, came in; they came walking slowly, like 
figures in a play; there was a man lying on the stretcher—a dead man, 
with that long, thin face and those deep eyes; there was a blood-stained 
bandage round his head. I hated him. I was afraid—such terror gripped 
me that I woke. I woke cold and shuddering, but I didn’t wake pro- 
perly. I fell asleep again, and then—then came the other dream.” 

Her face had gone white and her eyes wide and dark. ‘* Better not 
be telling it,” Frank said. But she crushed her hands together and said : 
‘* No, no—I’ll get rid of it—’tis better for me to tell. 

** In this dream I was not present myself. I knew in a way that I 
was asleep—there was a mad feeling that if only I could wake—if only 
I could cry out—but I had no power. 

‘* There were high stone walls and a dark yard; everything was cold; 
it was dawn. The yard was full of stones; it was narrow and long; 
there was a dark hole dug in the earth. There was a man standing near 
it, against the wall; his hands were behind his back and his eyes were 
bandaged ; there was a bright red mark over his heart. It was Roger ; 
he was going to be killed. Soldiers formed up with rifles and stood 
covering him. There were nine; I counted them; it was all quite clear. 
Then a tall man stood behind them, an officer, with a revolver covering 
them ; I looked at him and tried to scream—I tried to stop him, but I 
couldn’t, I had no power. He was the dead man—he had a great scar 
on his brow and hollow eyes and that long, cadaverous face. I heard 
him shout ‘ Fire!’ and heard the volley and saw Roger fall, and saw that 
man go over to him with his revolver and shoot. Oh, it was horrible— 
I can’t ei 

She broke off ; for a while none of us could think of anything to say; 
then Liam Daly said laughingly: ‘‘ One of the uncounted terrors of 
martial law ! I suppose our misfortunate wives and mothers were 
dreaming our execution every night! God pity them,” he added soberly, 
‘the time they had!” 

Nesta looked up gratefully. ‘‘Yes, it was very natural,” she said, 
‘and there was one thing that showed how it was—just a crazy com- 
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bination of hopes and fears. The uniforms of the soldiers were green / 
That comforted me, of course; but—the first part of the dream came 
true.” 

** The wounded man ¢ ” I exclaimed. 


** That evening,” she said, ‘‘ Roger came home. He was in splendid 
spirits ; everything was going well; one man who’d been sentenced was 
reprieved and another who was to have been executed in the morning 
had escaped. We had a leisurely supper and afterwards sat resting by 
the firelight, as usual, before beginning the night’s work. You know, 
Roger,” she said smiling. ‘‘ One resolves to conceal things from him, 
but it’s no good. In a few minutes I was telling him my dream. He 
knew, of course, that I had dreamed things that came true, and when I 
came to the execution he looked startled until I told him ‘ the soldiers 
were in green.’ 

***Tn green!’ he exclaimed, ‘in the uniform of the IL.R.A.¢’ and 
I said, ‘Yes.’ Then he laughed, and began inventing nonsense, 
delightedly . ‘ Victory for the Republic,’ he said; ‘ our army all swank 
in uniform and me charged with high treason and shot at dawn!’ It 
was so absurd that the whole dread that had been over me fell away, and 
I laughed, too, and we lit the lamps and pulled out the files and papers 
and began work. 

**We both loved, for writing, the unbroken quiet of the midnight 
hours, and we worked in dead silence until after one o’clock; then the 
lamp began to flicker out and Roger muttered: ‘Sorry, I forgot the 
oil,’ so I had to light candles. 

“*It was that, I suppose—the candles—that brought it back—the 
face out of my dream; suddenly I saw it before me in the shadows, 
ghastly clear, and my heart crumpled up with dread. I sat down at the 
table again, trying not to tell Roger, waiting—but I couldn’t work, 
couldn’t think. 

“ At last it came, a sound of slow footsteps on the gravel, and a long, 
low, hissing call. Roger sprang up instinctively and opened the drawer 
in which he kept his automatic, but then the knock came—someone 
knocking with his knuckles—and he put it back and crossed to open 
the door. 

** T cried out and stood against the door. I cried out to him: ‘ Don’t 
open! Don’t open!’ He put his arm around me and drew me away, 
smiling : ‘ It isn’t raiders,’ he said. 

“He flung the door open, and they came in, four men in dark coats, 
walking slowly, and laid the stretcher down. I saw the white face of the 
man who lay on it, the long, lean, hollow face—the bandaged head—the 
blood. Oh, I was not brave; I could do nothing; I sank down on a 
chair in the shadow and did nothing at all. I heard the men whispering 
with Roger and heard them go away. They had laid the man on the couch, 
and he was moaning—that was the dreadful thing—he was not dead. 

D 
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‘Roger came over to me, smiling: ‘ Nesta, we’ve got to harbour a 
rebel,’ he said. He said that to call up my courage, of course, and it 
did make me ashamed. I stood up and went to the couch ; then I looked 
at Roger and told him: ‘It’s the face in my dream.’ ‘ This boy was 
to be executed to-morrow,’ he said gravely; ‘it was a great rescue; 
he was fired after and hit; it’s a bad wound, but I think he needn’t 
die.” I—I couldn’t help it—I said again, stupidly: ‘ It’s the face in 
my dream.’ Roger looked at me almost—he was almost stern—and said : 
‘ Nesta, we can’t let dreams ——’ I took off the bandage then and 
examined the wound; it wasn’t dangerous, only he’d lost so much 
blood ; he’d need long, careful nursing, I could see; but he needn’t 
die. He was five weeks in the house.” 


‘* Tell me, did you like him?’ Una asked. ‘‘ No,’ Nesta said 
frankly ; Roger did. Roger said he was a splendid fellow, with a fine 
record since nineteen sixteen—one of Mick Collins’ right-hand men. 
But I—I was ashamed—I could see nothing to hate, yet I—I hated him. 
But I did my best; he went away strong and well.’ 

“* And that’s the end of the story,’”’ Liam said. 

“* Yes, that’s the end,’’ said Nesta, looking up. ‘‘ You see, the war 
will break out again, of course—we all know that; but the green 
uniforms—it couldn’t come true.” 


The Cult of Naivete. 


By ROBERT PRICE. 


HAVE picked at random a volume of Georgian poetry (1913-1915). 
It opened at a poem by James Stephens called ‘‘ The Rivals ”: 

I heard a bird at dawn 
Singing sweetly on a tree 

That the dew was on the lawn 
And the wind was on the lea, 

But I didn’t listen to him, 
For he didn’t listen to me. 


I didn’t listen to him, 

For he didn’t listen to me, 
That the dew was on the lawn 

And the wind was on the lea, 
I was singing at the time 

Just as prettily as he. 


That, I suppose, is what one calls naiveté. 
There was a third verse, but I didn’t read it. I turned a page and 
found by the same author : 
Play to the tender stops, though cheerily, 
Gently, my soul, my song; let no one hear; 
Sing to thyself alone; thine ecstasy 
Rising in to the inward ear 
That is attuned to silence; ... 

- That is quite simple, but it is not naive ; and if the first lines were the 
poet’s natural manner of expression it would be impossible for him 
to write the second. We must, therefore, suppose that Mr. Stephens 
has made a cult of naiveté, not only in this poem, but in his more successful 
ones, such as ‘‘ Mad Patsy.” 

It was, probably, while the shadow of the Victorians lay still upon the 
land that poets first fled from inane and portentous wisdom to a refuge 
of equally inane naiveté. The ballad-form found favour ; even the High 
Priest of the most esoteric group in the Nineties, having used up most 
forms in literature, essayed the simple manner, since when ‘* The Ballad 
of Reading Gaol’ has been rather more than sufficiently admired. 
The ballad, of course, will always remain with us as an authorised medium 
for straightforward narrative ; it has, like the novel, no limitations of length, 
and gives the author an opportunity for showing his individual sense of 
form; but its modern popularity seems due to the fact that it 1s, of all 
verse-forms, the most innocent of philosophical intention, and that it can 
be reduced at will to the level of nonsense-rhyme, It will be admitted, 
I think, that wilfully simple and wilfully obscure verse are equally and 
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especially characteristic of 20th century poetry ; and it is ‘‘ simple-minded- 
ness" that has produced the most unfortunate experiments in modern 
poetry, unfortunate because they are false. It is difficult to understand 
why anyone would wish to be considered simple-minded ; yet such would 
appear to be the case sometimes. I found the other day in Mr. Wm. K. 
Seymour’s ‘‘ Miscellany of Poetry ” a poem by W. Force Stead called 
‘* The Beggar Boy,” which began thus : 


And maybe you’d care to hear of the beggar boy 

Who was simple of mind, but always full of joy 

For the dreams God gave when he took his wits away ¢ 
It was here he lived, we heard the old priest say. 


He was weak of body and had no health at all; 

If he walked a pace or two he was sure to fall 

And bash himself till his face and hands bled ; 

And then the dreams, great dreams, came into his head. 


There is in such work a distressing impropriety comparable to the 
impropriety of a demi-mondaine playing the ingénue. The author is 
not expressing himself in a manner native to him, he is following a con- 
vention of simplicity; the verse is not “‘ fresh’’ or spontaneous, it is 
merely banal; to find poetry fresh with the awful purity of deep well- 
water one must go to our most metaphysical poets. 

Thus Doctor Donne : 


I wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 
Did till we loved? Were we not wean’d till then? 
But suck’d on country pleasure childishly ¢ 
Or snorted we in the Seven Sleepers’ den ¢ 
"Twas so; but this all pleasures fancies be ; 
If ever any beauty I did see 
Which I desired, and got, ’twas but a dream of thee. 


Thus also Mr. Yeats : 


I know that I shall meet my fate 

Somewhere among the clouds above ; 
Those that I fight I do not hate; 

Those that I guard I do not love. 
My country is Kiltartan Cross, | 

My countrymen Kiltartan’s poor ; 
No likely end could bring them loss 

Or make them happier than before. 
Nor law nor duty bade me fight, 

Nor public man, nor angry crowds ; 
A lonely impulse of delight 

Drove to this tumult in the clouds. 


Both of these poems have a startling directness; the thought is 
clothed in a vesture so transparent that we scarcely perceive it; but the 
simplicity of the two poems is different in kind. In the first, the thought 
expressed is so universal as to be a commonplace of love, but the verse 
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is not banal, nor even commonplace, because of the intense personal 
emotion that informs it; in the second is that perfection which Words- 
worth sought in vain, the simple diction of common speech fashioning 
the stuff of poetry; the thought it expresses, however, is anything but 
common or simple, and that is the point which Wordsworth failed to 
grasp, and which apparently needs emphasising at the present day. 

A simple mind can produce nothing unless made quick by 
deep emotional experience ; a sensuous intellect, on the other hand, 
may sometimes dispense with feeling as a creative force because of its 
power of ‘remembering’ emotional experience whether actually 
experienced or not. Wordsworth was pure artist in his emotions, 
which never played him false or betrayed him into vulgarity, as those 
of his contemporaries frequently did; all his most memorable work 
has the distinction of his own individual and peculiar harvesting of 
experience. Thus: 

The rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the rose ; 

The moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare. 


Those lines will never lose their purity, even though the ideas, the 
very phrases, be hounded to death by poetasters; to read them is to 
partake of a sacrament where we share with the poet the bread and wine 
of his inspiration. The reason he failed in ‘‘ Peter Bell ’’ was not because 
he was writing on a theory—good verse can be written on a theory— 
but because the theory itself was at fault, namely, that simple verse is 
necessarily the product of simple thought alone. The reverse is the truth, 
Elizabethan songs are not the spontaneous and direct outcome of the 
young, unconscious minds of a renascent people; they are simply because 
their authors’ lives were rich and complex. Simplicity is seldom the 
characteristic of a primitive art. It is the last manifestation of a sophisti- 
cated mind. 

The marble simplicity of some of the work of Landor, Ben Jonson, 
Thomas Hardy, and W. B. Yeats is the deliberate renunciation of a 
Prospero who chooses to say “‘ lie there, my art,’ because he knows that 
‘* there’s more enterprise in walking naked.’’ The genuine early ballad 
that is innocently responsible for our village idiot pastiches, is not, of course, 
simple at all, ‘‘ Barbara Allen” is a serious artistic effort wherein we 
may perceive the highest reaches of a poem, polished, perhaps, as long 
and carefully as ‘‘ The Shadowy Waters.” The naiveté which charms 
us is simply a defect which defeated its author’s best intentions. The 
title of this article is, indeed, a contradiction in terms, for naiveté, being an 
unconscious attribute, cannot be cultivated. It is this false ingenuousness 
that has corrupted so much poetry in this century, and it is the toleration 
of it that has turned many poets from honest work or honest silence. 

There is, however, a naiveté, a primitive quality of thought which 
is*permissible in a poem whose purpose is dramatic. ‘* Wild Earth,” 
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for example, does not strike a false note, because it does not pretend 
to be subjective. Mr. Colum is not naive, nor would he, I think, like 
to be so considered. In ‘‘ Wild Earth” he adopted the view-point of 
characters he understood, and articulated their sentiments in verse 
which I believe was the closest possible verbal expression of those 
feelings. That is why ‘“‘An Old Woman of the Roads’ and ‘‘A 
Cradle Song” are satisfying. When he writes 
From reek of the smoke 
And cold of the floor 
And the peering of things 
Across the half-door, 


the verse is as dramatically appropriate as Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Ah, but to 
die and go we know not where ’’—a sentiment that would border on the 
fatuous in subjective verse. The virtue of such verse is essentially the 
same as that which made Synge’s plays more than studies of cottage 
interiors; both poets had the power of suggesting that lyrical passion 
which can make precious the narrowest life; Synge has demonstrated 
for ever that a foolish old woman and a village idiot are fit subjects for 
great poetry; therefore, if Tennyson, let us say, failed to make the 
‘* Grandmother ” or the ‘‘ May Queen” interesting or convincing, it 
is not because his subject was incapable of poetical treatment, but because 
he didn’t know what elemental passion was, or assumed that ‘* poor ”” 
people must necessarily be poorer in emotion than himself. In the same 
volume of Georgian poetry from which I quoted “ The Rivals’’ I found 
** Hoops,” a dramatic poem by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, in which 
Gentleman John thus expresses himself : 


And then consider camels; only think 

Of camels long enough and you'll go mad 

With all their humps and bumps; their knobby knees, 
Splay feet and straddle legs; their sagging necks, 

Flat flanks and scraggy tails and monstrous teeth. 

I’ve not forgotten the first fiend I met; 

"Twas in a lane in Smyrna, just a ditch... 


And later thus: 


I remember 
A marvellous Hermes that I saw in Athens 
Fished from the very botton of the deep, 
Where he had lain two thousand years or more, 
Wrecked with a galley full of Roman pirates, 
Among the white bones of his plunderers, 
Whose flesh had fed the fishes as they sank, 
Serene in cold imperishable beauty, 
Biding his time till he should rise again 
Exultant from the wave for all men’s worship, 
The morning-spring of life, the youth of the world, 
Shaped in sea-coloured bronze for ever-lasting. 
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Both these speeches may be dramatically false to Gentleman John’s 
character ; both cannot be true. Did the first passage show his customary 
mode of speech, he would be unable to find the phrases of the second, 
even for the description of a beauty that had moved within him a genuine 
emotion ; had he such command of language as is evidenced in the second, 
he would never express himself in the manner of the first. 

No, Mr. Beerbohm, we have not yet done with the ‘‘ sancta simpli- 
citas of the Victorians.” It is not that we have re-discovered them, for 
they have always been with us. The Browning monologue is still with 
us; there are many conscious or unconscious pastiches of ‘‘ Seventy 
years ago, my darling,” and ‘‘ What does little birdie say ¢’’; the lyrical 
naivetés of Hodge are more than ever fashionable. 

There is, as I have said, the verse that is ‘‘ simple ’’ because it is 
restrained, verse disciplined everywhere by what Baudelaire called ‘‘ le 
fer de la raison,’’ whose every word is an alembic of emotion; but this 
is at the opposite pole from the ‘‘ unpremeditated art '’ of those who have 
learned How to Become a Poet in One Lesson, and have given the 
paternity of their own awkwardness to some uncouth swain; these have, 
in fact, found a craft for which no craftsmanship is needed, and are as 
happy as the ladies who do ‘‘peasant’”’ embroideries on shapeless tunics. 
Yet the uncouth swain himself when he turns poet* writes like this : 


From a blue vase the rose of evening drops, 
Upon the stream its petals float away... 


Night tells her rosary of stars full soon, 
They drop from out her dark hand to her knees... 


Now a slow wind comes labouring up the sky 
With a small cloud long steeped in sunset gold, 
Like Jason with the precious fleece anigh 

The harbour of Iolcos. 


That is the speech of one who knows how to change all common 
experience into something rich and strange. 


* Francis Ledwidge. 


Song of the Outcast. 


At midnight, full of questions, 
Too sad to wake or sleep, 
Unmark’d, unmissed, unfriended, 
Home to my couch I creep. 
All day the clouds have gather’d, 
Fold upon fold above, 
And cares have wholly cover’d 
The clear bright thoughts I love. 


And round the seas and forests 
The dawn comes, breathing sweet 3 
Capes and deep-rooted headlands 
Joyful its coming greet. 
But there for me no promise, 
But aches and shames abide : 
My heart leaps up to meet them, 
And throbs in silent pride ! 


Such is your gift, ye powers ! 
Not rest, possession, peace ; 

From toil, disease, or passion, 
Exemption or release ! 

Ye will that hopes immortal 
In mortal men should rise ; 

Ye teach the part of wisdom, 
But will not make us wise ! 


(1902.) | JOHN EGLINTON. 


Along the Calabrian Coast. 
By LOUIS GOLDING. 


INLY strong men, poets, and commercial travellers assault Sicily 
through its Calabrian approaches. There can be no more malodorous 
and pandemonic railway journey in Europe than the southward route 
from Naples through its fantastic complexity of tunnels. None the less, 
incredibly, dawn breaks at last. You may persist in the foetid train so 
far as Reggio; you may leap out with a cry of fierce exultation at Villa 
San Giovanni—for the ferry transports you to Messina from either of 
these two stations, But for myself—it was my intention to walk slowly 
all day along the road between these places, so that the pageantry of sea 
and sky that once had delighted the gods might now delight a clay mortal. 
After the corruption I had breathed for so many hours, I took in 
great lungfuls of air, like a man quenching his thirst with beer. 
Then I grew fastidious about air, like a man playing with an old rare 
brandy. I sniffed it delicately, allowed drops of it to rest coolly upon 
my curved tongue, and rolled it about my palate. Then I sallied forth 
into the village for breakfast. I found it in a cavernous trattoria, under 
whose single vault the man and woman who owned it combined their 
kitchen, restaurant, and sleeping apartment, the first two being separated 
from the third by a screen of sacking. A bowl of warm milk was set 
before me and a loaf of black bread. Then they fried over the charcoal 
the fish called triglie (which is red mullet), fresh from the straits, a small 
and tasteful creature. As quickly as I devoured one, another was removed 
hissing from the pan. I wondered were any triglie left in the straits of 
Messina. 

So I set forth for Reggio, in the path of the earthquake of December, 
1908. It occcurred to me after I had seen Villa San Giovanni, Reggio, 
and Messina, all of which had been overwhelmed by it, that places as well 
as people meet disaster with contrasted spirits. Messina was intolerably 
insulted by it, resentful. The whole savour of the place was wormwood. 
Had not history already done her injury beyond injury for thirty centuries ¢ 
In Reggio it seemed to release a flood of almost transatlantic energy. 
She seemed to have exulted in the opportunity to show that no middle 
western city could create banks and shops and boulevards more efficiently 
than she. Not even earthquakes seemed to have agitated the indolence 
of Villa San Giovanni. Here and there some countryman had bestirred 
himself from his slumbers to rebuild his homestead. But the hod still 
lay where it had slipped from his hand, and his mortar had hardened 
into the appearance of volcanic slag. So drowsy was the air of this place, 
even so soon after dawn, that certain of the ruins, which elsewhere you 
could recognise quickly enough as the work of the earthquake, so crudely 
and tragically have they collapsed, seemed to be the houses the colonists 
of Magna Graecia had built, and no man had touched them since. Canopies 
of vines overshadowed the road, and they seemed colossal as the baldacchino 
at St. Peter’s. Nowhere else in Italy are the chestnut poles that support 
them so tall. They gave the impression that it was enough for the folk 
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of these parts to grow as many grapes as possible with the least possible 
trouble of binding, tacking, and pruning, however savage a wine might 
ensue. Compare with them the meticulous tripods of Tuscany, where 
not a trailer or twig is overlooked; then hold before the mind’s eye the 
pale fastidiousness of Tivoli, the volcanic ferocity of Partenico. 

The road crossed the broad beds of torrents long ago dried, thrusting 
their stony way down the flanks of Aspromonte. A traveller might have 
received the impression that some grandiose demigod of a stage-manager 
had expressly designed the road itself between Villa San Giovanni and 
Reggio to be so tame and its background in Calabria to be so chaotic that 
the mind might be the more stupefied by this blue floorcloth of the straits 
and the Olympian backcloth of Sicilian mountain. The road was littered 
by the earthquake’s rubble where it had fallen. The groves of fruit- 
trees seemed dusty and dispirited. A cart stood tilted in the torrent- 
bed while some peasant listlessly shovelled gravel into it. Aspromonte 
sprawled monstrous out of its fastnesses, as from the black breeding-place 
of formless pre-Hellenic gods. 

But over the water those ranges of proud mountains. And the colours 
that all day succeeded each other upon their sea-battered bases, upon 
the belts of pine and oaks, upon the final glancing or glimmering peaks. 
The great spine of the Monti Peloritani declaring to the coast what path 
it must follow. Pinnacle and ravine and precipice, all the landscape 
where the spirit of Shelley and Prometheus inhabited, hanging like vapour, 
lowering like doom. All, all subordinate to the awful image of Etna, 
soaring out of his groves and woods to those purest airs where his snows 
were folded about him. Higher and higher than these to the swart plume that 
stood poised over him, like his own thought manifest, pondering calamity. 

The clang of an electric tram startled my soul as it swooned over 
the crater’s edge. But my body was not weary enough to submit to 
the indignity of being carted into Reggio like a bundle of vegetables. 
Not for me when I arrive in a new city do cocchiere declare that their 
carriages are drawn by doves and made out of cedar padded with down. 
Nor do taxi-cabs lure me, tired though I may be, nor tramcars clang 
for me. How I heaped malediction upon this particular arrogance 
as I plodded down the specious main-road into Reggio, straight as a line 
of latitude; how I should have welcomed a wheelbarrow even, had I 
not sworn a vow. The straightness of the road, and of all the roads in 
Reggio, was but part of the feverish architectural energy that succeeded 
the earthquake. Everybody knows that the easiest way to build a road 
is to make a detour round all obstacles, to dip with all the hollows—no 
nonsense about viaducts or tunnellings. The Reggians, at least, like 
the ancient Romans, would not permit themselves such indolence. And 
they built themselves a promenade which would look a little inflated in 
an international waterside capital, and blocks of buildings that might 
make the City of London look provincial. Nor did they overlook the 
claims of the aesthetic spirit to consideration. For they erected a number 
of churches on the most scrupulous Romanesque patterns, which looked 
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precisely as if they might be dismantled next day when the cinema 
company moved on. 

I deposited my rucksack in a hotel and demanded coffee, wondering 
what had happened to Aspromonte. When I climbed out of this copy- 
book city by the sea’s edge, and into the higher parts, I realised it had 
not been mislaid. Here the earthquake still rioted in a ruin of squinting 
streets. The children barked like a bastard breed from the loins of those 
clumsy pre-Hellenic gods of Aspromonte that had mated with the sluts 
of Upper Reggio. A party of small boys crept up behind an old woman and 
upset her basket of vegetables. ‘‘ Brothel-children ! she cried. ‘* Children 
of loose women! Your mothers had men to eat, not macaroni!’ 

One gay moment lit up the squalor. Two tiny girls were playing 
horses. The driver looked purposeful, the horse bright with fancies. 
She had poppies behind her ears and in her hair poppies. There were 
circlets and festoons of poppies about her waist and limbs, till the child 
herself bloomed one wayward poppy. She was a child born safely after 
the earthquake. I saw an earthquake-child that night in the restaurant, 
smaller than this other and twice as old. He entered with a guitar larger 
than himself and a sister with ear-rings almost her own size, pendulous 
like dewlaps. The girl at ten was antique as any waxen madonna, 
ineffably self-possessed. The boy was timid, and still looked a mere 
infant, though he was five years her senior. Born, signore (the waiter 
assured me), on the night of the earthquake. Two months too soon. 
Perhaps, poor creature, he had lifted his first cry to drown the hideous 
hubbub, for his voice as he sang was cracked, as if he had not yet 
recovered from that ill-matched competition. 

There was another child, prematurely old as he was prematurely 
young, at a street-corner selling combs, but this child was merrier. He 
could have given lessons in salesmanship to any of the countless commercial 
travellers with whom my third class journeying down the peninsula of 
Italy had made me familiar. I was only less familiar with the particular 
object the child in Reggio was negotiating—a sort of metal comb pretend- 
ing to be bone, which I had seen hawked without any success whatsoever 
in every train and every piazza. So far as I could determine, all the 
baffled pedlars of Germany and Italy (for the stuff had been dumped in 
the second country as wholly unmarketable in the first) had handed over 
their stocks to the young merchant from Calabria. He stood surrounded 
by a large number of wooden packing-cases, each of which in its turn 
contained a large number of cardboard boxes, and these last, finally, as 
many combs as there are hairs on the heads of the white races. 

The child took out a haphazard comb from a haphazard cardboard 
box in one of the nearer cases. ‘‘ L’ultimo!” he cried. ‘‘ Chi lo vuole¢ 
The last, absolutely the last! Who wants it ¢” 

A hand was reached forth. The comb passed between the tiny and 
the hairy hands. Another comb was lifted. ‘‘ L’ultimo! The last! 
Who wants it? Who's going off without one when there’s still a comb to 
be had¢ L’ultimo!” 
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Another hand reached forward. The contents of that cardboard box 
were exhausted. He removed the lid from another. ‘‘ L’ultimo! Chi 
lo vuole?” He detailed the peculiar merits of his combs. Not only had 
they the virtues of irrefragibility, but all the savour and rare quality of 
the flimsiest fragibility. In colour they were incomparable, in hygiene 
unimpeachable. Since hair was invented this was the comb it had waited 
for. ‘ L’ultimo! Chi lo vuole?’ One after one he disposed to the 
hypnotised crowd an eternal succession of absolutely the last combs. 
You might have thought his mother a musical-comedy actress who was 
spending the last few decades of her life giving her admirers a series of 
farewell performances on the eves of her definite and positive retirements. 
As for his father—in the background lurked a dim incredulous being 
opening pack-cases as they were needed. Now and again he wiped his 
brow; now and again his eyes were troubled with retrospective night- 
mare. Was this portent indeed the consequence of his own paternity ¢ 
Had some dynamic interloper usurped his functions’  ‘* L’ultimo/ 
Chi lo vuole? *? The boy seasoned his selling with a deft quotation of 
Neapolitan proverbs and Roman proverbs, Florentine verses and 
Venetian gibes, yet remained true, as so consummate a salesman should, 
to the kindred points of Calabria and comb. 

Coming to the realisation suddenly that I had already purchased 
six combs, and that there was no reason at all to imagine I should not 
purchased a seventh and an eighth if I did not break loose from the spell, 
I impelled myself towards a café where I had earlier discovered that they 
kept a prepossessing wine. I had promised myself that, sitting against 
the dark waters of the straits, I should salute Sicily once again ere the 
night closed on me and the dawn opened on me that led me thither. 
The other occupants of the café were fat, spidery brigands (Calabria with- 
out her brigands so much the less Calabria) and elegant young puce- 
suited Fascisti. There was an air of gloom about the first and of virtuous 
satisfaction about the seeond, which I could not but attribute to a fact 
I gleaned from the daily paper. Mussolini, it seemed, had promised a vote 
of a hundred million liras for the supply of electric light throughout the 
province. Miserable Aspromonte! Thrice-wretched brigands! How 
could either flourish under conditions at once so artificial and so blatantly 
indecent? But I was glad to feel, as I filled my glass once again 
(for really the wine of Calabria was even more prepossessing than I had 
deemed earlier that evening—a little hot and short-tempered, perhaps, 
yet winsome in its own way)—I was glad to feel that the brigands began 
to shake off the load of their apprehensions. An amiable hour, or may 
be two, had passed, and their eyes began to shine with all the limpid 
candour associated with their profession. I held before me a small paper- 
backed volume I had bought in Reggio, that contained the life of the 
most eminent of the Calabrian brigands. ‘‘ Musolino, il Brigante 
Giustiziere,’’ was the title of both the book and the brigand. Gallant 
as Turpin, ruthless as the Ripper, he yet had graces entirely his own. 
It was true that the author—but his name was Schmitt—did his best 
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to suppress them, and a regrettable anti-Calabrian bias was evident 
throughout. But I was not deceived. I knew that under the crust of 
Signor Schmitt’s propriety lurked a suppressed brigandry dangerous 
as my own. As I had once felt—it was in Ferrara, I think—that not 
to murder your son-in-law was a criminal omission, now I felt in Reggio 
that the section of my life in which I had not been a Calabrian brigand 
had not been lived. This night, this very night, would put a period to 
my mis-spent youth. Yet once only before I abandoned the career of 
poetry for brigandage, would I produce a poem. And if a poem, I cried, 
what other theme than Aspromonte¢ And in the end-pages of Musolino, 
his history, I inscribed these verses :-— 


Having drunk wine, the poems, the countless poems 
I have written in sober moods 

Seem so stale, so flat, so unprofitable 
As birdless and leafless woods. 


Having drunk wine, I can sing of Aspromonte 
Which lies above me now, gashed with crude scars, 
As a most amazing country where the moon is flowers 
And thistles crack with stars. 


Here no unexciting alluvial deposit 
Of loose gravel and dissolute clay 

Clothes the landscape. Jasper and chalcedony 
Encrust the traveller’s way. 


No ordinary beasts on their dull duties 
Pad there on listless paws, 

But only salamanders and tusky mantichores 
Investigate the First Cause. 


If you, too, come, as I came, to Calabria, 
And drink Calabrian wine, 

For you also the road will be porphyry 
And mantichore’s eyes shine. 


But it were better you had stayed in your Garden Suburb, 
Sir Clergyman and Novelist Miss, 

If you drink milk or mineral water 
In a wine’s land like this. 


We shall have no room for you, I and Aspromonte, 
For whom wine and war ring loud, 

We that are locked in desperate encounters 
Aloof beyond hawk and cloud ! 


There the salamander no more flickers, 
Nor the mantichore runs his race, 

Where I and Aspromonte, poet and mountain, 
Are brought face to face. 


And who shall prevail, mountain or poet? 
Who knows¢ Not he nor I. 

But the victor shall build for his foe worthily 
A sarcophagus of lazuline sky. 


A Crock of Gold. 


MIICHEAL MORE, his day’s work finished, stretched himself on a long 

stool beside the kitchen fire. He was a man of great stature, broad 
of chest and large of limb, with firm massive features set in a dark fringe 
of beard. A giant, indeed, contrasted with the little wiry old woman who 
sat opposite, her thin fingers busy knitting the heel of a sock, and her sharp 
eyes fixed on her companion. There was no relationship between them, 
but Matty McDougall, having once rendered great service to the farmer, 
had been gathered with a kindly but compelling gesture into his house- 
hold, and was assured of a comfortable home for the rest of her days. 
She felt, however, that the continual knitting of socks, stockings, shawls 
and mufflers relieved her of any sense of dependence. 

‘* You'll be tired knitting, Matty,’’ said the farmer. 

‘Not so tired as yourself,” replied the old woman; “‘ it’s a long 
day ye had.” 

‘Long enough,” he agreed. ‘‘ Pitching corn is heavy work for any 
man.” 

Matty gave him a sharp glance. ‘‘ Maybe it’s not so heavy on you 
as it would be on another, not having so far to pitch,”’ she said. 

** Maybe so,” Micheal replied. ‘* Anyway, I hope nobody’s coming 
here to blether to-night, because I want to get early to sleep.” 

The kitchen door opened, and Kathleen, Micheal’s wife,‘came in 
with a pail of milk. ‘‘ Faith, then, ye’ll have blethering enough before ye 
see bed the night,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Manus is coming up the lane.” 

‘**T’m sure,’ Micheal muttered with an air of resignation, ‘‘ he’s 
always welcome.” 

Kathleen smiled. ‘‘ Ye know well,” she said, ‘‘ when you two get 
together we hear more chat than sense.’’ She put down the pail and went 
to the door to greet Manus, her brother, a small, strongly-built man, with 
a merry glint in the eyes and a humorous quiver about the mouth. They 
were alike in voice, gesture, and expression, but strangely different in 
outline. Kathleen’s features were almost perfect in outline; those of 
her brother irregular and unequal. 

When Manus came in Micheal rose to offer him a chair and a stick 
of tobacco. After greetings had been exchanged they lit their pipes and 
started a discussion on the harvest. It was clear, however, after a while 
that this was not the main object of Manus’s visit. During a lull in the 
conversation he turned suddenly to Micheal and asked: 

“Do you believe in dreams coming true ¢ ” 

Micheal blew a cloud of smoke slowly before replying. ‘‘I think the 
unpleasant dreams come true right enough,” he said. ‘‘ A few nights 
ago I dreamt that Andy McLafferty’s cross dog bit me in the leg. The 
next day I met Andy and the dog on the road, and the pair of them were as 
civil as ye like, so that I began to think the dream was foolishness. Well, 
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yesterday morning who should come here but the agent, and he said 
Andy had been with him making out that my mearing at the end of the 
wee meadow should be put back, because he said it was taking in three 
perch that belonged to him. That’s where he was coming from when 
I met him. Did ye ever hear the like? The oily rogue; to hear him 
talking ye’d think butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. The dream was 
all right, only it wasn’t his mongrel but himself that was on for doing 
me an injury.” 

** Aye, that’s the way it will often turn out,” said Matty. ‘‘ Ye may 
dream ye’re going to get something, and it won’t be that thing at all ye’ll 
get, but something else that ye little expected. There was an old woman 
up at Gort-na-More in my young days, and if ye had a dream she would 
tell ye the meaning of it out of a wee book she had.” 

““T wish she was here to tell my dream,” exclaimed Manus, 
** Whether it’s lucky or not I don’t know, but the good people were 
mixed up init. Did ye ever have anything to do with fairies ¢ ”’ 

Micheal shook his head. ‘‘I never saw one myself,’’ he replied, 
**but my father and mother thought a great deal of them. Many’s the 
time I’ve heard them tell stories about battles between the Red Fairies 
and the White Fairies. | They used to have regular fights on the strand 
down at Dhooris. People would see them often in old quarries sheltering 
behind a buculaun. There’s a grass ring with a hazel bush in the middle 
of it in the big field below the road, that my father would never let anyone 
turn a sod in, because he said it was a gentle place, and I wouldn’t care 
to touch it either, for it’s only bad luck would be coming to a man if he 
went rooting up places that had any connection with the good people. 
If ye don’t meddle with the fairies they won’t meddle with you.” 

‘* Some people would believe any old woman’s story,” said Kathleen 
scornfully. ‘* There’s Matty now, a sensible crathur enough, and she’s 
mad on them.” 

‘* Did ye ever see a rale one, Matty ¢ ”” asked Micheal. 

The old woman paused in her knitting. ‘‘ Last summer but one,” 
she said, ‘‘ I went down to Dhooris for a dip in the salt water, thinking it 
would help the pains. _I was sitting up to my neck in a rock pool when 
I thought I heard a laugh behind me. I looked round, but couldn’t see 
anybody, so I went on bathing. After a while I heard it again, nearer 
to me, and then I saw it came from a little man about two feet high, 
with green knee-breeches and a red cap, who was sitting with his legs 
crossed on a white stone not fifty yards away. 

‘** Bad scran to yer impudence,’ says I; ‘ have ye no shame in ye 
that ye would be looking at a woman and her washing herself¢’ With 
that he laughed again and took off his cap and made me a bow. ‘ Madam,’ 
says he, as fine as ye like, ‘I thought ye were younger than ye are, but 
an old woman is like a withered tree.’ I got a fright when he took off 
the cap, for he had long ears pointed like a hare’s, but I was mad with 
him glowering at me, and says I: ‘ A withered tree might have a strong 
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branch, and if I go after ye it’s a good skelping I’ll be giving ye to teach 
ye manners.’ When he heard that he made off with himself, getting 
smaller and smaller, until he went through a split in the rock hardly big 
enough to hold the handle of the tongs. I was sorry afterwards for having 
put a threat on him, for I’m saying no lie when I tell ye the pains grew 
worse for three months from that day.” 

‘Tt was a strange way to go dreaming, and you up to your neck in 
the salt water,’”’ said Kathleen. 

‘* There was no dreaming in it,‘‘ retorted Matty. ‘‘I tell ye I saw 
him as plain as I see you.” 

Micheal turned to Manus. ‘‘ What was your dream, anyway ¢ ”” 
he inquired. 

The little man filled his pipe asa preliminary. ‘* Ye know,” he said, 
“that our white cow calved the other day. Well, I dreamed that I was 
out in the dairy, and I saw a wee man, just like the fellow who was watch- 
ing Matty. He was sitting on the edge of one of the pans, scooping up 
the good yellow cream in his fists, drinking some of it and splashing the 
rest round the room. I went over and got him by the back of the neck 
when I saw what he was doing, but I let him go the next minute, for his 
cap fell off, showing the pointed ears. ‘ What do ye mean, ye little divil,’ 
says I, ‘ making free with my cream?’ ‘Sure it’s not much I was 
taking,’ says he; ‘ye wouldn’t be grudging a little drop to one like 
myself.” ‘It’s not what ye were taking I mind,’ says I, ‘as much as. 
what ye were spilling. I’ve a mind to take the stick to ye.’ 

** * Lave me alone, Manus Beg,’ says he, ‘ and I’ll pay ye well for all 
Itook. D’ye know that ye’re speaking to the Head King of all the Red 
Fairies from Altan Lough to Carrickyarran. If ye treat me well I can make 
yer fortune ; but if ye try to hurt me I can do more to harm you and yours 
than you would care to think about. D’ye believe me, Manus Beg ¢’ 

“He stood up on the edge of the pan and looked into my two eyes, 
and suddenly I felt that he was the big man and I was the small one, so 
that all the power and anger went out of me. At the first flash I saw 
that his eyes were clear blue; then I could no more look at them than 
I could at the sun on a bright day in July. 

“**T never thought much about fairies before,’ says I, ‘ but I believe 
what ye say, and I’d be sorry to offend ye.’ © 

** «Will ye continue to believe in me when I’m gone, Manus Beg?’ 
says he. ‘ D’ye know that at one time we fairies were great people in this 
country, that we went with the armies of Ireland into battle, and that it 
was always the side we were on that won? Dye know the reason why 
we are small and of little account now? It is because men like you no 
longer believe in us. In the course of time ye won’t think about us at all, 
and then we’ll vanish altogether. Indeed, maybe it’s not so strange that 
ye don’t believe in us, because ye don’t believe in yourselves. Tell me, 
Manus Beg, if you people had any faith in your own power, would you 
allow yourselves to be made slaves to provide good yellow gold for land- 
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lords to spend abroad? I’ve been through the length and breadth of 
Ireland listening to the words spoken at the cross-roads and by the fire- 
sides ; I’ve heard the young people jeering when the old folks told the old 
stories ; but let me tell you that the people in this country who despise 
their own tongue and the great deeds of their forefathers are making 
little of themselves, and it will not be long until they’re blown about the 
world like chaff before the flail. Now, if you have any more faith than 
the rest, Manus Beg, and if ye do what I tell ye, ye’ll make yer fortune. 
But mind, if ye lose yer faith ye lose yer chance. On the next night that 
the moon is full, go down to the old quarry at the head of the bog where 
your grandfather used to cut the slates. Twenty feet below the quarry 
mouth in the direction of the river ye may have noticed the stump of an 
old fir tree. If ye dig a hole about six feet deep under the stump at 
the minute of midnight ye’ll find a crock of gold. Fine, yellow gold, 
Manus Beg, enough to make the road of life smooth for ye all yer days.’ 

“ Then he got smaller and smaller till he went away altogether, and I 
woke up. The next morning I went down to the dairy first thing, but 
there was no sign of anyone having been there.’ 

‘* Bedam, but that’s the most wonderful thing I ever heard in my 
life,’’ exclaimed Micheal. ‘* There'll be a full moon next Saturday. Are 
ye going to try yer luck ¢”’ 

** T am that,” said Manus, rising to depart. ‘*’ Will ye give me a 
hand with the digging. ¢ ” 

** IT wouldn’t miss it for the world,’”’ was the repiy. ‘* What d’ye 
think of that for a dream?” He turned towards the two women. 
Kathleen curled her lip in derision; Matty stopped knitting and gazed 
abstractedly into the fire. 

The clock had just struck eleven on the following Saturday night 
when Manus and Micheal set out for the old quarry, carrying with them 
two spades, a pickaxe, and a hatchet. From horizon to horizon the land 
was steeped in moonlight; through the whole range of the sky no speck 
of cloud disturbed the twinkling of innumerable stars. On the right 
hand side the clear, majestic line of the Donegal mountains formed a 
mighty barrier against the outside world ; on the left the deep, continuous 
roar of the Atlantic a few miles away framed the silent country with an 
eternal monotony of sound. The lights from scattered farmhouses faded 
here and there like faint glow-worms beneath the radiant sky. Beyond the 
quarry the decayed fir tree stump was found without difficulty, and, taking 
off their coats, the two men began to dig. It was an arduous operation, 
as they soon found, for the tough roots stretched in all directions deep 
into the soil. Micheal’s powerful arms, however, drove the axe through 
them, until his friend reminded him it was a crock they were in search 
of, and that it would be better to secure it unbroken. When the hole 
was about five feet deep, Manus got down into it with his spade, and dug 
furiously for a while, throwing up the earth over the side. 
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‘*T have it,’”’ he shouted, ‘‘ I have it! Look man, it’s a crock right 
enough.” 

Micheal reached down and hauled over the side of the pit an earthen- 
ware jar with two handles and a narrow lid. ‘‘ It’s a long time,” he said, 
‘* since the like of that was seen in this country. Old Bridy Quinn had 
one when I was a wee lad. It was in dairies they were used for storing 
butter. Man, but it’s heavy.” 

‘Come on,” cried Manus. ‘‘ We'll bring it up to your house and 
open it there. What’s the time ¢ ” 

‘* Twelve to the minute,’’ said Micheal, looking at his watch. 

They hurried on, taking the short way through fields on which a 
sparkling frost was already visible. An uncanny feeling crept over them 
in the ghostly moonlight. Yellow, motionless buculauns stood like 
sentinels protesting against the invasion of silence. The noise of the sea 
had grown sorrowful and remote. The line of the hills seemed closer, 
pressing down on them. 

‘* It’s a queer thing,” said Manus, ‘‘ but whether it’s the sea, or the 
moon, or the weight of this crock, but I don’t feel as cheerful as when 
I went out.” 

‘* The tide’s on the turn,” said Micheal. 

It was with a sense of relief they reached the pleasant fireside. 
Kathleen and Matty were waiting. The two men laid down their burden 
in front of the fire. ‘‘ Faith, ye got a crock anyway,” said Kathleen. 
‘* Take the lid off now, and let us see the gold, and we'll say ye’re the 
greatest dreamer in the world.” 

The bright turf fire, the challenging figure of Kathleen, the very 
furniture of the kitchen, grew round Manus again and brought his mind 
back to the solidity and certainty of material things. 

‘I’m doubting,” he said, ‘‘ if there’s any gold in it at all, after all 
the trouble we had.” 

Micheal took out an old knife, and after an effort prized up the lid of 
the crock. Kathleen bent forward and looked into it, then burst into a 
peal of laughter. 

‘‘ Bog butter,’’ she cried. ‘* Good, yellow bog butter! fine stuff 
for greasing carts. “Twill make the road of life smooth for ye all yer days, 
Manus Beg.” 

Manus stared mournfully into the fire. ‘* Wasn’t I the right fool,’” 
he said bitterly, ‘‘ to be believing him.” 

Matty rose and laid her hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ Maybe it’s the right 
fool ye were, Manus Beg, to be doubting him at the last minute,” she said. 
**Whisht ! didn’t ye hear a laugh?” 
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Ultima Verba. 


From Louis Le Cardonnel. 


Thee I would have, thee only, Child and Friend, 
One day to be beside me when I die, 
Who dost so truly love and comprehend, 


Thee only to enshroud me when I lie 
Dead with unbeating heart and body stark 
While my soul lingers at its last good-bye. 


Yes, I’d have thee there bending in the dark 
And whispering to me comfort, telling me 
How the soul goes strange ways, a pilgrim spark, 


Giving me back the words I gave to thee 
Over old winter fires, saying, ‘‘ I’ll come. 
Wait for me, Master!’’ Unafraid thou’lt be. 


Though the night darken terribly, like some 
Young acolyte thou’lt light up quietly 
The candles that we used to light, and plumb 


The eager silence till my voice reply, 
My face, forgetful of the cruel fret, 
Will smile irradiate with serenity. 


And thou wilt murmur: ‘‘ I will not forget ! 
Be happy. Soon I’ll come and be at rest 
With thee.” And so the night will pass. Thou’lt get 


A book, and in that voice, the tenderest, 
Thou’lt read to me the verses that we read 
Long, long ago, and I will hear: ‘* Dearest, 
My footsteps follow where thy footsteps tread !” 


T. B. RUDMOSE-BROWN. 


The Showing-up of Civilisation. 


By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


FTER the dream comes the awakening; the drabness of every day 
succeeds the ecstasy and the brilliance of the dream. 
The tumult and the shouting dies ; 
The Captains and the Kings depart : 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice,} 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


The years of fever have passed, and with the return of normal 
temperature comes also a return to normality of thought and action. 
It has been said that humanity cannot live very long at fever pitch, 
nor can it live long at the highest pitch of sacrificial ecstasy. For four 
years Europe did it, Ireland has done it much longer, but now both 
Europe and Ireland are facing the reaction and the inevitable disillusion- 
ment. The colours of romance have faded, and the romantic attitudes 
once beloved are no longer even tolerated. Patriotism would seem 
now to be “‘ the last refuge of a scoundrel,” so tired and sick is the 
awakened world. The great ‘‘ war to end war ” has been officially ended 
for many years, but nowhere is there yet visible any sign of the New 
Jerusalem for which the millions died. Utopia is still only a hope, some- 
what faded and old-fashioned, and lands fit for heroes to live in have 
vanished like Hi Brasil. The brilliant mirage has gone, leaving in the 
souls of those who saw it only irony and cynicism. The world has lived 
through the irony of Penguin Island, and thousands who once thought 
Anatole France a heavy pessimist now believe him to be the greatest of 
contemporary prophets. Little is left to heroic dreamers now but sickness 
of heart and emptiness of stomach, and these have combined to produce 
that disillusionment from which Europe suffers, and which is so manifest — 
in present-day literature. To war went all who desired to extend the 
boundary-posts of liberty, and while they fought the boundaries were 
restricted. The disillusionment came slowly, it is not yet quite completed. 
Its process can be traced in such a book as Disenchantment, by C. E. 
Montague, as its beginnings may be found in Le Feu. It has found its 
way into drama and on to the stagé; it can be found in Capek’s R.U.R. 
as much as in Back to Methusaleh. In Ireland Juno and The Paycock 
and The Retrievers portray the same mentality and a somewhat similar 
perspective. After the storm is the calm, and in the calm there is time 
for reflection—the tumult and the shouting are but faintly echoed in the 
memory—stock may be taken and the results of the conflict tabulated. 
The tabulation shows nothing but loss. And such great gains had been 
so confidently anticipated! That there is disillusioned resentment 
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is something to be thankful for; it is a basis for hope, for a new dream 
that may yet be realised. Unfortunately, the losses have not all been 
material ; ideals have been shattered and ideas thwarted by cannon and 
machine-guns. Democracy as a social and political idea has been so 
severely shattered that it figures now where it did on the morrow of 
Waterloo, Europe is now as much under the control of Dictators and 
Despots as it was a century ago. And the nations are nearly all Republics ! 
Into a new channel, therefore, must idealism be directed. Political equality 
and representative government, the ideals of the nineteenth century, have 
had their days of trial and have been found to be but hollow shams. 


Civilisation itself, the idea for which Europe has stood in the world, 
is at the bar of judgment, and the evidence presented against it is strong. 
Avarice, brutality, cowardice, deceit, hypocrisy, are all charged against 
it by the thinkers of the world. Not the workers, the proletariat, only 
are dissatisfied, disillusioned, and resentful. Deeper and wider is the 
resentment of the bourgeoisie. Stability and security, the great twin 
pillars of civilisation, have been shaken, and the injured structure gapingly 
displays its most hideous interior. John Galsworthy is one of the most 
prominent of the plaintiffs against modern civilisation, as he is one of the 
few English dramatists who pay audiences the compliment of recognising 
that they have thinking apparatus. Galsworthy has been accused of, 
and condemned for, many things; he has even been condemned by his 
critics for succeeding in what he attempted to do; but that for which he 
has. been most sharply criticised is his humanity and the quality of pity 
which tempers it. Galsworthy is a ‘‘ sloppy’ dramatist, they say, a 
sentimentalist, and, therefore, antiquated. But pity is not yet antiquated ; 
at its worst it is better than cynical despair, and at its best it reminds 
mankind of its humanity, of its superiority to the beast, a fact that requires 
repetition so often that the assumption may be questioned. It will never 
be questioned by John Galsworthy, because he is a believer in the perfect- 
ability of human nature through the human mind. He says with Colum: 
‘A head’s breadth. Ah, but therein lies the height up to Heaven.” In 
his plays he shows mankind thwarted by itself. He sees the human 
race thwartiig and destroying itself through its greeds and its jealousies. 
Reason wrongly directed is Galsworthy’s theme ; not the absence of reason 
and the callous arrangements of Thomas Hardy’s Providence. Gals- 
worthy is a hard thinker and a clear thinker. He sees and thinks so 
clearly that he must pity; and pity is an aspect of contempt! This 1s 
excellently illustrated in his new play, The Forest,* which has had such 
a mixed reception in London. It has been mistaken for a ** history play,’ 
because its material is the material of history, and it is cast in the realist 
mould. But it is a clear indictment of civilisation, with a terrible contrast 
between the so-called civilised and uncivilised races. An expedition is being 
sent, ostensibly, to investigate the slave-trade. It is financed by Adrian 
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Bastaple, who requires indentured labour for his South African Con- 
cessions. John Strood, an explorer, is to command the expedition. 
Instead of attempting to investigate slavery, Strood starts in search of gold. 
Herrick, a naturalist, is induced to join the expedition because a native 
girl, Amina, had attached herself to him, and Amina’s brother, Samehda, 
is chief of a tribe through whose territory the expedition must pass. Strood 
ill-treats the girl, and she steals a letter of introduction to her brother 
from his tent. In the course of the terrible journey through the forest 
many of the party, including Herrick, are stricken with fever, and are left 
behind, with instructions to find their way back, but Amina is taken on 
with Strood’s party as a hostage. She escapes and makes her way back 
to Herrick, informing him in great joy of the peril in which she left Strood. 
Herrick gets the letter from her, hastens after Strood’s party, and reaches 
it in time to share its fate in death. Bastaple, by manipulation, makes 
a fortune out of the sordid business. It is a terrible story, splendidly 
told, and an indictment of contemporary civilisation crushing in its truth. 
Only the ‘‘ savage ’’ girl is loyal, staunch, true, without any taint of 
selfishness, Here, as in Loyalties, only the outcast conforms to what is 
supposed to be the moral standard of all. Galsworthy is supposed to 
have written disconnectedly; the lurid middle is said to be disunited 
from the first and fourth acts, and if The Forest were a story only the charge 
might be sustained. It is a splendidly told story, with cannibals, 
intrigues, fights, tom-toms, and a poisonous forest atmosphere, like 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, but it is also much more, The method he 
has used brilliantly before in his novel Fraternity, he uses it brilliantly 
in The Forest, in which the dialogue closely interweaves the desperate 
men in the African forest with the intriguers in the City of London. In 
the opening scene Tregay, the sceptic, gives the clue to the closely- 
written dialogue when he says: ‘‘ Forest thick as the City of London, 
my lord; fever, cannibals, all the luxuries.” All the characters are 
idealists of varying kinds, and they all play the jungle game, the skin 
game. In The Forest civilisation is challenged, not in its details as_ 
heretofore, but in its broadest effects upon human nature and conduct. 
Criticism is beside the point when it tells Galsworthy that he might 
and could have done other than that which he has done. What he has 
done in The Forest he has done magnificently; it needs to be done, and it 
cannot be done too often. 

When a play is inscribed ‘‘ To those who hated war and went to 
the war,” its theme is readily grasped, yet The Conquering Hero*-has 
been described by English critics as a play about conscientious objectors. 
The fatuity of much of what passes for criticism of the drama in England 
must be held largely responsible for the plays that are produced in English 
theatres. How anyone could get the notion that Christopher Rokeby 
was a conscientious objector passes comprehension, yet that feat has been 
accomplished by a well-known professional critic of the English drama. 


“Ernest Benn. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Had the term been applied to Christopher’s clergyman brother, Stephen, 
it would be true ; but as to Christopher—‘‘ You want defining, somehow,” 
his sister said. The herd-unity for war does not: enthuse Christopher 
Rokeby. He is an artist, an individualist, who for two acts of the play 
resolutely refuses to follow the bell-wether. He has reasons. Faith! 
Self-sacrifice!_ ‘‘ The only sort worth having is when you won't sacrifice 
yourself. Anything but that. When you've let the baser part go there’s 
nothing so austere. You ask me to give it all up as though I were a child 
with a toy.” Stephen, his brother, is more simple. He is a clergyman 
who believes war to be contrary to the teaching of Christ. The other 
members of the family have all caught the national war-fever. Christopher 
did not object to war as such; he did object to war for himself and such 
as he. He was not too proud to fight; he believed himself too good 
to fight. To his father, an old Colonel, he says: ‘‘ I wish I was a boy 
serving under you—fighting. Ishould be happy.” There was pugnacity 
and egotism; a refusal to be part of the herd as a militant automaton or a 
patriotic parrot. ‘‘ Drilling’s the dullest thing in the world. It’s 
the speed of the slowest ; it’s the game of the stupidest.” 

Christopher Rokeby is as pert as John Tanner, without any of 
Tanner’s distinctness. Christopher Rokeby might have been Tanner 
faced with the crisis of 1914. ‘‘ I never make my mind up,” he says, 
and thus emphasises the pose of his day. And again, ‘* I wish my con- 
victions were convictions.” His opposition to war was without con- 
viction, merely pose, and it breaks before the second act ends. A great 
question is posed: Has the individual any rights against the community ¢ 
The question is implicit in two acts. — It is never definitely put and never 
definitely answered. Christopher Rokeby goes to the war. Why? 
He follows the butler, Dakin, to the recruiting station—*‘ It was many 
things. I was extremely curious about Dakin. You'll hardly believe 
it, but I followed him. I wanted to see him enlist. I hadn’t made up 
my mind about anything. And then—yonder—I came on those fellows 
waiting their turn. They were standing in a queue. ... They were 
not very formidable to look at. The might of Germany wouldn’t think 
much of them. Dakin fell-in at the back, and that, somehow, affected me. 
They all looked so humble and faithful. They seemed to be gazing at 
something a long way off and not thinking of themselves at all. And 
then it came upon me that there had never been anything in the world 
like this, that in all my life nothing had ever mattered so much, that I 
should never be happy again if I held back now.” He had never really 
been an individual at all; he had always been part of the herd, and now 
he becomes a symbol of it. ‘‘ To all who hated war and went to the war.” 
They all hated it and they all went. Christopher Rokeby is a summary 
of the conflicting doubts, fears, and enthusiasms of England in 1914. 
As a play of the conflict of the will of the individual with the will of the 
group The Conquering Hero ends lamely at the end of the second act, 
when Christopher joins the army, and his brother Stephen undertakes 
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duty as a Red Cross orderly. The third act is a study of an intelligent 
coward. Perhaps Mr. Monkhouse intended Christopher Rokeby to be a 
symbol for the English population all the time, but then he should never 
have pitched his first, two acts so high. Of course, the English people 
hated war; they were anti-war, cowardly under awful conditions, received 
as conquering heroes when the war ended—all peoples are. If that were 
the intention the play is a triumph of irony, taking a foremost place in that 
post-war disillusionment which is now so prominent in literature. The 
Conquering Hero will not take a place amongst the great plays of the world, 
but it is certainly one of the finest plays of the day. Its author came 
near to the creation of a great play, but he mixed his motives and pursued 
the lesser. But Christopher Rokeby is not of the fibre of greatness ; 
even as.a coward he is inferior to Lord Jim ; he is of the fibre of Androcles 
rather than that of Othello. 

Tunnel Trench,* Mr. Hubert Griffith’s war play, is a little piece 
of the war transcribed for the stage. Its scenes are as real as are those 
in that most horrible of war books, Men in Battle. The war gave to 
Mr. Griffith the two friends to whom he dedicates his play, but it gave 
him also the terror of Tunnel Trench, which was, perhaps, any trench 
in the battle-line. That terror had to be shared ; it was too great to be 
locked in the soul of one man, and in this play Mr. Griffith shares some of 
it with the public. The play is more closely circumscribed than is The 
Conquering Hero, but it shows the magnificence of human nature, the 
folly of generals, the madness of war, and, beyond, the bankruptcy of reason 
which brings such a thing to pass. The action of the play passes within 
two successive days in September, 1918, when the fighting in France 
was at its fiercest, because nearing its end. In seven scenes the entire 
battle in presented, reflected in the minds of the men, from its preparation 
in the mess of the Flying Corps to the issue of the stereotyped congratu- 
lations of the General. As a presentation of war it is awful in its realism, 
interrupted only to permit the dream-figure, Brynnhilde, to deliver the 
message of the play. ‘* You must have fresh gods. Gods of the weak, 
gods of the battleground of Life: the flattery is over that you follow me 
and mine. And, perhaps, life is harder and more difficult than death, 
and its servants have longer to fight than those who measure courage by 
the sword. New gods, new gods.... And the old world with its 
splendours of might is passed, and the new world is come with its ardours 
of endurance. And as I wander over the plain, some few I find who 
are mine; but if I declared myself to the many, they would deny me, 
and curse the gods of my house. These have missed the only paradise 
Ican give them. They must wait till the rain and the dew have dissolved 
them into the teeming earth—dust to dust, and flowers to flowers—their 
rest in the end as their mother in the beginning. They have missed all 
the paradises. ... The pride and glory of this modern race perishes 
in the earth, and comes no more to the Valhalla it has outgrown. Find 
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new gods, and better if you can. Serve them, if you can, as well as we 
in our time have been served.” Brynnhilde, with the accent of Zara- 
thustra, sorrowfully announcing that the pacifists have won! Even the 
Gods of War are disillusioned! It is said that the pacifists in the trenches 
were to the warriors as nine is to one, and that the positions at home 
were exactly reversed. Paradise is not any more to be found in the shadow 
of swords. Where, then, must it be sought?’ On the battleground 
of Life? It sounds like a reversion to Longfellow. But the Generals 
have a good time in war, as they grope blindly and sacrifice others heed- 
lessly, merely to congratulate ‘‘ all ranks’ at the end of a bloody day. These 
plays strip war of its glory and present it nakedly as the mad butchery 
it is. War is romantic no more, but the battle-flags are not yet furled, 
and, perhaps, the lurid patriotism of An Englishman’s Home has not yet 
quite lost its appeal. Patriotism is too deeply ingrained in humanity 
to be so easily eradicated, and so long as it remains war must be reckoned 
as at least a probability. This play is real, it is living; it is the work of 
a man deeply moved; it shows up civilisation to be the thin veneer so 
recently exposed. Its construction is good, and it should act well. That 
it ought to be staged there is no doubt ; that it will be staged is a matter 
or very grave doubt indeed. 

Happiness consists in anticipation, Eugene O’Neill says in his recently- 
published plays, Beyond the Horizon and Gold.* Beyond the horizon 
lies everything desirable and desired, but the horizon is always there, 
and there is always something beyond. The attainment of a material 
objective fails to bring contentment or satisfaction. Every prospect 
pleases—that which is is vile. The entire utilitarian philosophy is 
challenged as it has so often been challenged before. In Beyond the 
Horizon two brothers, Robert and Andrew Mayo, have very definite 
ideas of what they desire. Robert ‘‘ is a tall, slender young man of twenty- 
three. There is a touch of the poet about him expressed in his high 
forehead and wide dark, eyes.’ His brother Andrew “‘is twenty- 
seven years old, an opposite type to Robert—husky, sun-bronzed, hand- 
some in a large-featured, manly fashion—a son of the soil, intelligent 
in a shrewd way, but with nothing of the intellectual about him.” For 
Robert ‘‘ all those sunsets took place over there—beyond the horizon.” 
So gradually he came to believe that all the wonders of the world happened 
on the other side of the hills. Andrew wanted only the farm—and Ruth 
Atkins. But Ruth wanted Robert, and by the declaration of her love 
brings about a last-minute cancellation of his proposed three-year voyage 
in his uncle’s barque. The announcement of this change of plan causes 
consternation in the Mayo household. Andrew decides to go to sea 
instead of his brother, and thus brings about a very angry scene with their 
father, who dies shortly afterwards. Three years elapse, and at the open- 
ing of the second act Robert and his wife, Ruth, are estranged. The farm 
has gone steadily to ruin under Robert’s management, and his incom 
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petence brings upon him the contempt of his wife and the continuous 
nagging of his mother-in-law. 

Robert (his voice raised loudly)—And now—I’m finding out what 
you’re really like—what a—a creature I’ve been living with. (With a 
harsh laugh)\—God! It wasn’t that I haven’t guessed how mean and 
small you are—but I’ve kept telling myself that I must be wrong—like 
a fool !—like a damned fool ! 

Ruth.—You were saying you’d go out on the road if it wasn’t for 
me. Well, you can go, and the sooner the better! Idon’t care! I'll 
be glad to get rid of you! The farm’ll be better off, too. There’s been 
a curse on it since you took hold. Sogo! Go and bea tramp like you’ve 
always wanted. It’s all you’re good for. I can get along without you, 
don’t you worry. I'll get some peace. (Exulting fiercely)\—And Andy’s 
coming back, don’t forget that! He’ll attend to things like they should 
be. He’ll show what a man can do! I don’t need you. Andy’s 
coming ! ” 

Andy comes—but he is soon going away again to Buenos 
Aires. ‘‘I tell you, Ruth,’ he says, ‘‘ I’m going to make good right 
from the minute I land, if working hard and a determination to get on 
can do it, and I know they can! I'll have money and lots of it before long, 
and none of you'll have to worry about this pesky little farm any more. 
(Excitedly—in a rather boastful tone)—I tell you I feel ripe for bigger 
things than settling down here. The trip did that for me anyway. It 
showed me the world is a larger proposition than ever I thought it was 
in the old days. I couldn’t be content any more stuck here, like a fly 
in molasses.” He had forgotten his love for Ruth. The opening of the 
third act, five years later, finds Robert very ill, dying. Andrew is on his 
way home; he has been urged by wire, and is bringing a medical specialist 
with him. It is very plain that Robert is dying, yet he and Ruth spend 
the time nagging, quarrelling, and planning their future when he gets well. 
The doctor declares that Robert’s case is hopeless—he is close to death. 
As Andrew and Ruth discuss his case he appears from his bedroom and 
discloses the fact that he is aware of the doctor’s verdict. He declares 
that Andrew must marry Ruth when he is dead. Andrew thinks him 
delirious and gets him back to bed. Ruth tells Andrew that she had 
made a mistake in marrying Robert. ‘‘ You were the one I really loved 
—only I didn’t come to the knowledge of it ’til too late.’ Yes, Robert 
knew, he had been told after a violent quarrel. 

While they talk the dying Robert gets out of the house, and is found 
afterwards at the point of the road where the play opens, gazing at the 
distant hills. ‘* I couldn’t stand it back there in the room. It seemed 
as if all my life I’d been cooped ina room. So I thought I'd try to end 
as I might have—if I’d had the courage to live my dream.”  ‘* You 
mustn’t feel sorry for me,” he continues. ‘‘ It’s ridiculous! Don’t you 
see I’m happy at last—because I’m making a start to the far-off places— 
free—free!—freed from the farm—free to wander on and on—eternally ! 
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Even the hills are powerless to shut me in now. (He raises himself on 
his elbow, his face radiant, and points to the horizon.) Look! Isn't it 
beautiful beyond the hills¢ I can hear the old voices calling me to come. 
(Exultingly)—And this time I’m going—I’m free! It isn’t the end. 
It’s a free beginning—the start of my voyage! Don’t you see? I’ve 
won to my trip—the right of release—beyond the horizon! Oh, you 
ought to be glad—glad—for my sake. (He collapses weakly.)—Andy ! 
Remember Ruth -’ He exultingly greets the sun rising beyond the 
hills and dies. Beyond the Horizon is truly a great play. _Its construction 
is loose, but it is tremendously effective, and stage success could hardly 
be avoided. The characterisation is perfect, and the conflict resulting 
in the tragedy typical of our day—disillusionment—is magnificently 
achieved. It is not so with Gold, which is melodrama, packed with 
thrills, shipwreck, desert island, thirst, fever, bullion, murder, and lunacy, 
with treachery, piety, and love-making thrown in. Gold is, however, 
very nearly a great play, and would probably be a great success in the 
theatre. 

Two of the Three Plays* by Luigi Pirandello have been produced 
in Dublin by the Drama League, and have caused quite a sensation. 
Pirandello is a metaphysician searching behind the appearances for the 
realities, All is illusion, he seems to say, and he says it in an incisive, 
vivid way. His sense of the theatre is so sure that his plays almost act 
themselves. ‘‘ Please, please, do not speak of illusion ; for us the word 
is a particularly cruel one.’’ Right you are! (if you think so) puts Piran- 
dello’s position in a strikingly vivid way—what you believe to beis. He 
resembles a small boy with a clock-work toy, disentangling its mechanism 
to discover how it works. ‘* A fact is like a sack, which will not stand 
upright when it is empty. In order to stiffen it we must put into it the 
reasons and sentiments that have called it into being.’”” These three 
plays seem destined to have as great an effect upon the future of drama 
as Ibsen has had during the past thirty years. It is not too much to say 
that Pirandello will revolutionise the drama. He shows illusion in process 
of fabrication and disillusionment cannot well go further. 

In Ireland the process of disillusionment proceeds at a very rapid 
pace. From Irish literature and drama the Saints and Scholars have 
fled precipitately, and in their stead there are Knaves and Robbers, In 
The Retrievers the Knaves and Robbers figure more prominently than is, 
perhaps, quite justified, but they show signs of repentance and trans- 
formation in the end. The Retrievers is a good comedy, full of satire, 
with sparkling dialogue. It is somewhat involved, but it is, nevertheless, 
the best play that George Shiels has yet written. His sense of the theatre 
is keen, but the misfortune that prevents him from seeing his plays on 
the stage hinders his development as a dramatist. The farcical flag- 
wagging incident at the end very nearly spoiled the total effect of the play. 
The acting was of the highest standard all through; Gabriel Fallon as 
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the Sergeant of ‘‘ Specials,” Dan Mulgrew, gave the best impersonation 
of his career, but Miss Richards has a very long way to go before she 
reaches the level of the other members of the company. A particularly 
pleasing feature in the recent productions at the Abbey Theatre is the 
marked improvement in the casting, and upon this Mr. Dolan is to be 
congratulated. He has a sense of values that was long absent from the 
Theatre, and under his management, perhaps, the Abbey Theatre will 
eclipse its former brilliance. If he can effect the same measure of improve- 
ment in staging that he has in casting, the Theatre is assured of the best 
management that it has had for years. 


Book Reviews. 


THE GREATEST IMAGIST. 


There have been two outstanding groups of women poets in the world’s 
history. The first, in Greece, includes Sappho and her school, Erinna, Anyte, 
and Nossis, and the second, which clustered around the Courts of Love in 
Renaissance France, Estephanette de Gantelmes, and later Louise Labé and 
Pernette du Guillet, who carried on the Hellenic tradition. The two groups 
resemble each other in that the poetry both produced has no trace of femininity 
as such, too often the excuse for affectation and quaintness, but is in the main 
distinguished by a frank directness of passion and a crystal clarity of form. 

The latest and most important book* of the unique and interesting poet 
who conceals her identity under the initials H. D., and who has hitherto been 
associated with the Imagist Group, is a worthy heir of this poetical lineage. 
Attic in inspiration, many of these poems are adaptations of, or translations 
from the Greek Anthology. The poem which gives its name to the book is 
an “imaginary conversation,” or rather an imaginative reconstruction of an 
evening spent by two poets, of which Meleager of Gadara is one, in a lyrical 
duel in honour of Heliodora, that poet’s lady. 


“He and I sought together, 
over the spattered table, 
rhymes and flowers, 
gifts for a name.” 


Tense with the aesthetic excitement of a poetic game, this poem contains a 
portrait, indicated with subtle insight, of a charming passionate character, the 
sweetest-tongued singer of the Anthology. 


_ Meleager wins the contest with the most beautiful of his own epigrams, 
which has never been more adequately translated : 


He said: 

TI will make her a wreath”; 
he said: 

“ J will write it thus: 
I will bring you the lily that laughs, 
I will twine 
with soft narcissus, che myrtle, 
sweet crocus, white violet, 
the purple hyacinth, and last 
the rose, loved-of-love, 
that these may drip on your hair, 
the less soft flowers 
may mingle sweet with the sweet 
of Heliodora’s locks, 
myrrh-curled.” 


“« Hyacinth,” “ Lais,” “ Nossis,” have each for subject a beautiful curious 
personality in the grip of an unusual emotion, aloof from, and uncomprehending 
of, the obvious or the temporal. 

“ The Charioteer,” in which the dramatic method is also employed, is 
the story told by a sculptor of the wild glory of that Chariot Race which 
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crystallised his passionate devotion to his brother, the winning Charioteer, 
into the strange archaic grace of the well-known statue : 
Only the priest 

of the inmost house 

has such height, 

only the faun 

in the glade 

such light, strong ankles, 


only the blade : 

of the ash tree 

such length, such beauty 
as thou, 

O my brother, 

and only the gods 

have such love 

as I bring you.” 

It is impossible, however, to gain an idea of the windy movement, the 
impassioned vision of this poem, with its inspired ending like quiet after a storm, 
without reading the whole. 

In addition to a sculptural sense of form, and a peculiarly personal sense 
of colour (even Gautier in his ‘* Symphonie en Blanc Majeur ” never achieved 
so many iridescent variations on white), H. D. has an unusual command of 
rhythm’; and though this book is written in vers-libre throughout, a metre which, 
in English at least, has hitherto seemed lifeless (with the exception of Mr. Arthur 
Waley’s Chinese translations), in these poems it seems to correspond to the 
inner or emotional rhythm, and is, in the translations from Sappho and the 
Odyssey, afar more suitable medium than the heroic couplet or the Swinburnian 
stanza. 

I doubt if any other verse of modern times fulfils more completely 
Verlaine’s credo: “ De la musique avant toute chose ”’: 

“Lais has left her mirror 
(so one wrote) 
to her who reigns in Paphos ; 
Lais who laughed a tyrant over Greece, 
Lais who turned the lovers from the porch, 
that swarm for whom now 
Lais has no use ; 
Lais is now no lover of the glass, 
seeing no more the face as once it was, 
wishing to see that face and finding this.” 

Critics have complained that this poetry is chilling in its aloofness. One 
phrase keeps recurring to me, “ snow-cooled Phrygian wine,” which describes 
its general effect. It is cool in the sense that an early May morning misting 
the lilacs is cool, and there is fire beneath the frozen dew. 

Many of these lyrics resemble those carvings in ivory and crystal to which 
Chinese artists devote a lifetime. Like them, the poems of H. D. are aflame 
with the fire of their creator’s thought, and, like them, too, her poems are the 
product of a civilisation, a tradition, which is, in its sense of ultimate values, 
basically antithetical to modern ideals’of progress and commercialism. 

_ Her art is one of suggestion, inference, and careful selection, neither 
facile nor obvious, but grave, delicate, and almost virginally austere : 
“rare, of pure texture, 
beautiful space and line, 


marble to grace, 
an inaccessible shrine.” 


e 
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RHYMES OF LIRNAVORA. MORE SONGS OF A LITTLE TOWN. 


By P. J. O’Connor Duffy. (Maunsel and Roberts, Ltd., Dublin. 
2s. net.) 


Mr. O’Connor Duffy would be well advised to avoid skirmishing in his 
Little Town, and take the field boldly and risk a general engagement. The 
result may be a drawn battle, but he will not be defeated. 

Many of the verses in the little book might have been written by any good 
* local ’’ verse writer, but not this: 


I would sing a song of the fields of clover— 
Purple is the night, and the moon is gone 
Down behind the hills that are kindly to a rover: 
But the sky is full of stars, and the road leads on! 
Dusk is on the honeyed fields that I have travelled over, 
And harvest of sweet scents for the winds to glean... 
Yet I cannot make a song of the fields of clover: 
Let the poets sing the places where I have been! 


Nor this : 


The long grey road, and the wandering, ' 
The sun, and the silvered rain, 

The stir at the heart of everything, 

The flow’rs, the woods, the birds that sing ; 
They called—and they call again. 


Nor this : 


The soft little snowdrops are nodding their heads— 
Grandmother no longer complains— 

The jonquils are blooming in trim-bordered beds— 
She says she is rid of the pains— 

The crocuses come with their cups of fine gold— 
Grandmother is moving about— 

The tulips and daffodils slowly unfold, 

The woods harbour riches of fragrance untold— 
She says that she thinks she’ll go out. 


EYES OF MY LOVE. TWENTY POEMS. By P. K. Horan. (Arthur 
H. Stockwell, London. Is.) 


The author of this little book has rounded up twenty ideas of the same 
breed, has branded them and corralled them safely at a moderate charge. Should 
one of them roam from the stockade—which isn’t likely—the lasso is always 
ready. 

If we take the opening and concluding lines of the book, we have this 
distich : 


Soft eyes of worship. i ; 
If they be false, O God, strike me with blindness ! 


Whatever the colour of eyes of worship, the colour of the second line is 
not pleasing, Indeed, the four last words are the equivalent of that English 
exptession: “ Stroike me bloind.” a 

+ F, 
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HARBOTTLE. A MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John 
Hargrave. (Duckworth, London. 7s. 6d. net.) 


This is a “ first’ novel. Let us hope it is the last of its kind. 

Whatever the intention of the author, he has failed. At the outset, the 
book would appear to be a serio-comic treatise on Nerves, suitable for whiling 
away the idle hours of medical students. Later on the Idea becomes psychology 
gone mad. Finally, grown tired of aimless wanderings in the fields of specula- 
tion, the said Idea lies down and dies. A happy ending—for the reader. 

There are a couple of quite objectionable things in the book—not inten- 
tionally so, of course, but still objectionable. | However, Mr. Hargrave has 
produced a. book that has one marked distinction: it contains more * full 
stops ” than any novel of its size in the English language. 

ROE; 


THE FURTHEST FURY. By Carolyn Wells. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
London. 7s. 6d. net.) 


An American detective story, and rather g;00d. The two murders are 
neatly done. There are no shocking details. They suggest, though remotely, 
the ease and charm of Dumas in the art of killing. 

The great detective is somewhat late in turning up, but when he does 
appear we are glad to find that he hasn’t a tape measure and doesn’t play the 
fiddle. He is rather an ordinary person in some respects, but most sensible. 
And a pleasant talker. He isn’t above talking freely to interested parties about 
his progress in the case. He is inclined to use the “ fourth degree ’’—or what- 
ever they call the bullying method—but this, no doubt, is good American, 
There is a love story, but it dosen’t obscure the view. There are a couple of 
things to be looked at in the Nelson way, but then every American author can’t 
be a Poe. The criminal is carefully disguised to the very last, and the book 
is suitable for railway journeys, insomnia, and “ yarn” readers, 

R. F 
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